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M'HE fourth annual exhibition under 





Gallery that city, May 18 to 81, 
was a distinct success and demon- 
strated the possibilities of the process in the hands 
of artistic workers. Guilders are to be con- 
gratulated and should feel very hopeful of the 
ultimate success of their effort to establish 
photography firmly among the art-mediums with 
an ever-increasing number of devotees in Balti- 
more and vicinity. 

The Guild came into being about five years 
ago through the enthusiasm of its few workers 
and their realization of the need of a more wide- 
spread showing of the kind of work that is really 
worth while. The privilege of a visit to an 
*‘*honest-to-goodness” salon, such as that at 
Pittsburgh or London, is accorded to few of the 
most devout camera workers—certainly the 
salons are not visited by the vast number of 
artistically inclined persons who have never con- 
sidered the process seriously, and who are the 
very people by whom these exhibitions should be 
seen. It is the hope of the Guild that its ex- 
hibitions will suggest the delicacy and responsive- 
ness of the medium to interest sufficiently this 
better class in Baltimore, and aid in wiping out 
the old prejudice that has been cheating pho- 
tography of its just due for so long. 

The first general impression of the 1919 ex- 
hibits creates the feeling that they are works of 
art, and not mere photographs. From first to 
last there is an entire absence of superficiality, 
and much evidence of very delicate conception 
and skilful workmanship—the camera has been 
made to express ideas. The better printing- 
processes are used throughout, with carbon the 
favorite of them all. Out of a total of eighty 


prints there are forty-three carbons, sixteen 
platinums, six gummed bromides and _ fifteen 





bromides. It might not be too much divergence 
to mention that neither carbon tissue nor 
platinum paper is manufactured in this country, 
and war-conditions have made them very diffi- 
cult to obtain—a state of affairs which every good 
photographer hopes will be remedied some day. 
In order that Baltimoreans may become better 
acquainted with the progress that photographic 
art is making, the Guild has inaugurated the plan 
of inviting prints by representative out-of- 
town-workers to be hung at the annual exhibi- 
tions. This year, they are very fortunate to have 
a set by W. H. Porterfield, who has sent twelve 
beautiful examples of his work, each filled with 
what the critics call the most essential quality of 
a picture—good feeling. Some photographers 
who have viewed the exhibition have voiced the 
opinion that this worker sacrifices values too 
much for effects, which offers the writer a splendid 
opportunity to point out that the beautiful in- 
terpretation of poetic impressions justifies the 
sacrifice, which, as a matter of fact, is no sacrifice 
at all, and that this criticism is the precise cob- 
web with which prosaic technicians have suc- 
cessfully choked the camera-clubs, time out of 
mind, ‘“‘Night Clouds” and “Night’s Curtain” 
are two exquisite prints in blue black and, to the 
mind of the writer, the depth and richness of 
“Into the Deep Wood” and Twilight’s 
Mystery”’ make them especially appealing. 
Among the works by local contributors may be 
mentioned “‘The Morning-Paper,” a delightfully 
intimate home study by Emily H. Hayden, who 
is very successful with things of this character; 
her landscayes are not nearly so appealing. 
“The Ghetto-Woman,” “Reni” and “Fifty 
Years” by Fred Frittita are probably his best 
things, although the consistent beauty and 
perfect technique of this set make a choice very 
difficult. The six prints by this worker which 
earned such well-warranted praise at the recent 
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Pittsburgh Salon are included. “Reni” is a 
figure-study of an Indian dancer filled with the 
spirit of the East. Technically the print is 
beautiful, particularly so in its sparkling high- 
lights, the quality considered peculiar to plati- 
num, it being done in carbon as is also “The 
Ghetto-Woman.” This latter print is remark- 
able in arrangement considering the character of 
the subject; the figure could not have been better 
placed or posed, and still the print is full of 
spontaneity. Mr. Frittita has gotten an un- 
usually fine feeling of sunshine in this print. 
Harold Harvey’s “Repentance,” posed by Ted 
Shawn, is another striking figure-study, in an 
entirely different technique which typifies this 
worker’s keen appreciation of pleasing chiaros- 
curo-effects. In the set by Hitchens Stocksdale 


the two snow studies are quite charming and filled 











REMICK NEESON 


BALTIMORE 


This worker is, however, at 
his best in his portraits which show considerable 
A charac- 
teristic example is “Peggy,” a portrait of a very 


with good feeling. 
versatility as to lighting and posing. 


pretty girl which is cleverly handled. Houson 
Payne’s “‘Danseuse Indoue”’ is a beautiful print. 
The figure is well posed and the sari draped most 
effectively. Mr. Payne has another very at- 
tractive thing in “Swans,” a very decorative 
piece. Remick Neeson has two charming still- 
lifes in “Blue China” and “Kitchen-Things.”’ 
They give a feeling of intimacy that makes pots 
and pans quite pleasant companions. His land- 
scapes show very sympathetic treatment and 
have good color-quality. Noticeable among the 
latter is ““Roadside Oaks,” a print in warm- 
black carbon which discrimination in 
selection and is very satisfying in treatment. 


shows 
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The methods by which the Guild Portfolio for 
each year is made up are unique in some in- 
stances and might prove interesting to organi- 
zations of like character. Each member brings 
one or more prints to the monthly meetings 
throughout the year. The membership is small 
because the requirements are big, so that there 
are exactly six such prints for consideration each 
evening. One or two outsiders whose criticism 
is worth while are often invited to these meetings. 
The prints are put through the “acid test’’ and 
it is rare that some improvement is not well sug- 


gested. At the end of the year these prints, 


about ten from each member, are collected and 
form the portfolio for that year, which takes its 
name 


Guild 


as for example “The 1919 
The collection is then sub- 


accordingly, 
Portfolio.” 
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mitted for criticism to three or more artists, or 
persons of known taste in such matters, who may 
or may not have some knowledge of the tech- 
nique of the process. They are asked to judge 
the prints as finished pictures, disregarding the 
means used to produce them, and to bear in 
mind that good technique is a prerequisite to the 
production of a picture in any medium, pho- 
tography being simply the means to an end and 
not the end itself, and no more than the chro- 
matic scale is the finished concerto. After these 
criticisms the set is gone over by the Guilders and 
those prints which stand the final test are shown 
to the public. 

If its efforts shall stir up one bit of interest of 
the proper kind, the Guilders will be repaid, and 
feel that constant endeavor, with the tenacious 
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THE MORNING-PAPER 





spirit of true loyalty that is common to every 
true votary of the art, will surely be rewarded. 
The paucity of workers of the kind mentioned is 
sufficient evidence of the need for the best, and 
nothing but the best, in exhibitions; such work 
as the photographer who realizes and keeps 
constantly in mind his obligation to the pro- 
cess is sure to turn out. There should be such 
an organization in every city and town in this 
country, forming a strong chain of assurance for 
the future of the peer of any of the mono- 
chromatic mediums of artistic expression. 


In describing Blakelock’s “Enchanted Pool,” 
in the W. T. Cresmer Collection, Evelyn Marie 
Stuart says: 

“This moon is a real luminary, a fairy-lamp; 
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a thing of dissolving light, a radiant miracle, 
shining amid the deep blue of the night sky. 
There are high reflections against the little cloud- 
edges and from the depths of a pool below a sec- 
ond moon looks up, a half-hidden suggestion of 
the glory of its source. Around the horizon is a 
great glow of pale-gold radiance against which 
stand out the shadowy forms of trees. Some 
might question if, with so bright a moon, the 
center of the sky could be so dark. Some have 
questioned the fidelity to nature of this glowing 
horizon. But these have not artistic insight or 
are not using it, for whether these things are fact 
or fancy, they are artistically true, SINCE THEY 
CONVEY TO THE BEHOLDER THE EMOTION EXPERI- 
ENCED BY THE ARTIST UNDER THE ENCHANTMENT 
OF MOONLIGHT. TO DO THIS IS THE TRUE AIM 
OF ALL ART AND POETIC LICENSE IS ALLOWABLE.” 
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RESIDENCE SHOWING SPANISH INFLUENCE 





EDWARD LEE HARRISON 


Architectural Traditions for the Photographer 


Spanish and Moorish Architecture 


EDWARD LEE HARRISON 


>) S the beginning of the sixteenth 
: century, when the Christian 0 
of Aragon and Castile had r 
eight hundred years of ad 
effort—driven the Moors out of 
Spain, Europe rejoiced. And cause of joy no 
doubt existed. Yet, measured by standards of 
art and refinement of living, the Saracen civil- 
ization was by far the superior of the Gothic. 
Brief and exotic, oriental and voluptuous, it still 
possessed a charm and a mystery which appealed 
to the cultivated mind as the colder civilization 
of middle Europe could never appeal. 

The Saracen was by nature an artist, and all 
his natural thoughts, words and actions were 
artistic. For ready proof of this, we have but to 
turn to the fanciful tales of the Arabian Nights, 
with their wealth of embroidered detail, their 
fairy gardens and jeweled palaces. Here the love 
of the beautiful is stamped indelibly. 

The Moorish cities differed widely from those 
of their Frankish neighbors. Many were paved, 
lighted, and provided with sanitary drainage 











thing unheard of in Christian cities of the age, 
and the Moorish public buildings were of a 





palatial character compared to a large number of 
Spanish buildings of like utility. 

The Saracen arranged his private dwelling with 
a view to elegance, comfort and even luxury. 
While his Christian neighbor shivered in winter 
and baked in summer, the Moslem sat at ease in 
his carpeted and frescoed villa, glazed and tightly 
roofed, with rooms heated—in the cold moun- 
tainous districts—by means of brick-flues arched 
beneath the floors, through which the draft from 
great ovens passed, giving off its heat. In the 
torrid seasons and localities, the houses were 
similarly cooled, the air being taken from gardens 
filled with flowers and fountains, and then con- 
ducted to the rooms. In the public works, the 
utmost art of the tile-glazer and burner was 
exercised, and the stone-carver, the smith, and 
the worker in tapestry, glass and bronze—each 
lavished his genius upon the work. 

Breaking in upon this civilization, the Spaniard, 
flushed with conquest, appropriated it in a large 
measure for his own. The cities of Granada and 
Cordova were overrun with apt and eager pupils, 
who copied the priceless works of art with one 
hand, while defacing them with the other. 
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SHOWING SPANISH INFLUENCE 
EDWARD L. HARRISON 


Following close upon this conquest came the dis- 
covery of fabulous wealth in the New World, 
enabling ambitious and tyrannical rulers and 
nobles to gratify every whim in the race for 
notoriety and luxury, pomp and power. Palaces, 
baths, theaters and churches arose at every 
hand. Cities were built. The church was at the 
very zenith of its power, and monasteries, 
nunneries and cathedrals of unexampled magni- 
ficence were added to the growing list. 

Philip the Second built the Escurial, a votive 
church, containing within one vast circumscrib- 
ing wall, a cathedral, a monastery, a convent, a 
mausoleum and a palace, with every needful 
dependency for church and state, down to the 
dwellings for every official and his servants and 
guards. This work was accomplished between 
the dates a.p. 1563-1564, Herrara was the 
architect, and the style was a mixture of domes 
and towers, a mingling of Saracenic and By- 
zantine architecture. From this barbarously 
splendid edifice successive designers followed on, 
culminating their constant elaborations and 





embellishments in the notorious “Silversmith’s 
Style,” of which the altar and portal of the church 
of El Salvador in Seville are a riotous example. 

The origin of Moorish and Saracen architect- 
ure dates back to the Persian, the East Indian 
and the Byzantine periods. Such masterpieces 
as the Taj Mahal at Agra, built by Shah Jahan 
in 1630, the Temple of Vishnu at Khajuraho, and 
the Chandi Mendoot in Java, show plainly the 
culmination of the lines of thought which origi- 
nated the Moslem mosque. 

Mingling the traditions received from the Far 
East, with a few classical details, the Saracen 
architect produced a_ style characteristically 
Eastern in its fundamentals, yet not devoid of 
national touches, and certainly well adapted to 
the national life of the period. The Moor was 
an artist to his finger-tips, and the arts he touched 
did not suffer by the handling. Broad wall- 
spaces and severe domes, contrasted with slender 
minarets and bands of lacy ornament,—colored 
with taste and balanced with judgment,—made 
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the work of these oriental designers good to look 
upon and a joy forever. 

The Moslem mosque always had its little niche, 
facing toward the Holy City, and a minaret from 
which the muezzin called the faithful to prayer. 
Many mosques—strange incompatibility—were 
planned in the form of the Cross. 

The typical Moorish residence had few out- 
side openings. In addition to the protection of 
his harem, the Saracen had in many cases to 
contend with sun, sand-storm and hot wind. 
Most residences were built around a central 
court containing a garden and, generally, a foun- 
tain or pool, and all the windows and porches 
opened upon this court. The harem was inva- 
riably lighted and aired by high balconies with 
latticed enclosure. 

Among the finest examples of Moorish and 
Saracenic architecture may be mentioned the 
Court of the Lions at Alhambra and the great 
mosque of Mohammed at Seville. The Spanish 
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SPANISH SKETCHES EDWARD L. HARRISON 


cathedrals at Toledo, Madrid, Cadiz and a score 
of others were in their day without peer, and still 
retain power to thrill the heart of the beholder. 

In the photography of Spanish and Moorish 
architecture the feeling of sunlight can hardly 
be neglected. Designed for a torrid clime, the 
very essence of the design seems lost if the warmth 
and life of the sun be not present. Another es- 
sential, especially in the case of residences, is the 
presence of foliage. The Saracen and the Castil- 
ian surrounded his dwelling with gardens of mar- 
velous variety, and the ideal representation of 
such a villa would seem to be depicting it in the 
midst of a small park, surrounded by blooming 
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MODERN MOORISH STYLE 


flowers, elegant trees and rare shrubs, mingled 
with spraying fountains; the whole drenched in 
glittering sunlight. 

Of course, the element of color, entering so 
largely into this class of work, cannot be obtained 
in straight photography, and it is strongly ad- 
vised that pictures for exhibition, particularly 
residence-work, should be enlarged and colored 
rather more brilliantly than usual. 

Recently we visited a country-estate, planned 
in the best Spanish style, with yellow plaster- 
walls, bright red tile-roofs, and beautiful gardens 
in full bloom; and, while there, we made a few 
careful snapshots with an inconspicuous vest- 
pocket camera. We also noted some very fine 
photographs made by a professional, and one 
large sepia-enlargement of the estate, which were 
hung upon the wall of the living-room. 

Some time later we enlarged the best of the 
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views and colored it somewhat elaborately. 
Promptly upon its receipt by the owner of the 
estate we were favored with a warm letter of 
thanks, a cheque, and an order for a duplicate. 
These clients were people of refinement and 
culture, but the combination of color and sun- 
shine brought out in the freely colored enlarge- 
ment was not to be gainsaid. The sepia-picture 
went by the board. 

Not long ago a nice little series of photographs, 
depicting a journey through Spain and Morocco, 
was gotten out in book-form, and the work was 
given a decidedly novel and attractive touch by 
marginal sketches in color, done by the artist as 
he went through the countries visited. The 
suggestion of tradition, and the “sketchy” note 
seem to appeal to artist and layman alike. And 
if an artist’s pictures do not appeal to the public, 
he is in a hard way—unless he is a millionaire. 
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RECENT dictum of the Camera 
Club indirectly revives the question 
of the permanence of different print- 
ing-processes to be used as records 
=3) by photographic survey and record- 
societies. Perhaps, the most widely under- 
stood meaning of the word “permanent ’—ap- 
plied to everyday things—appertains to unalter- 
ability; but in photographic circles when ques- 
tions arise as to the relative permanence of differ- 
ent printing-processes their respective “dura- 
bility” is generally meant and is so understood. 
Degrees of unalterability is rather a contradic- 
tion in terms, and durability may vary widely. 
To put the matter bluntly, if any printing- 
process will afford lasting results for, say, a dozen 
or so years and upwards, it is generally consid- 
ered to be permanent in the restricted sense 
alluded to. But the matter is on another foot- 
ing when photographs are to serve as records for 
posterity, for here it is not enough that they 
should last for fifty or even a hundred years, but 
the life reasonably demanded is limited only by 
the holding together of the picture-supports. 
By general consensus of opinion, two commercial 
printing-processes only—or variants of them— 
fulfil this condition. The life of silver-prints at 
the best is one of conjecture, which only the lapse 
of time can settle, and many are known to be 
more or less evanescent. In the case of photo- 
graphs utilized purely as records their useful 
existence is longer than for most other purposes; 
even if discolored or partially faded, as long as 
all details are preserved, they serve their purpose. 
On the other hand, when once deterioration has 
begun it often proceeds rapidly. 

Though all are agreed that complete fixation 
and thorough washing are essential elements in 
the stability of silver-prints, it cannot be said 
that deterioration can be ascribed only to these 
operations being neglected, and there may be 
operative causes which are quite unsuspected. 
Printers of the old albumenized paper have told 
how prints known to be hurriedly fixed and 
washed have sometimes long outlasted those 
which had received orthodox treatment. In past 
days, albumenized prints appear to have been 
overwashed; for, in addition to prolonged 
changes by hand, they were left frequently to 
soak all night. Impure air, damp, impurities in 
the mount or mountant, or a mountant tending 
to turn acid or moldy, are all known factors 
tending to alteration and fading. Even with one 
brand of paper, puzzling differences in the dura- 
bility of prints arise; one worker records rapid 
fading, or other troubles, and another experiences 





The Permanency of Photographic Prints 


just the opposite. Inquiries often fail to reveal 
any variation in procedure to account for such 
difference, which in some irrational way seems 
to be connected with the “personal equation” 
which looms largely in other directions. 

In daylight silver-printing processes the image 
may be said to consist of something in the nature 
of a stain, but with bromide prints we have re- 
duced silver in a fine state of division in gelatine, 
and the general opinion is that these are the most 
stable of all silver-prints. The life of a dryplate 
bears on the permanency of bromide prints, 
though we should expect the former to outlast 
the latter owing to the silver and gelatine being 
present in greater degree, and also to the fact 
that there is no paper to retain residual traces 
of hypo. Comparatively few old dryplate 
negatives show unimpaired condition, but at 
Greenwich Royal Observatory there is no 
indication of fading in any dryplate-negatives of 
stars, although many date back more than 
twenty years. Doubtless scrupulous care was 
exercised in fixing and washing, and none have 
been intensified or even reduced. 

Although no one can place a limit on the life of 
a carefully made bromide print—which may last 
many a long year—the official pronouncement of 
the Camera Club that “a well-made, thoroughly 
fixed and washed bromide print is probably as 
permanent as a print in any other process” can- 
not be justified. The probabilities are against 
this conclusion, and at variance with the opin- 
ion of recognized authorities, and with the views 
of the great majority of photographers. In 
essence, the assertion is equivalent to saying 
that finely divided silver, vulnerable to many 
adverse influences, is as stable a substance as, 
say, lampblack, or platinum black, both re- 
garded as unalterable under every atmospheric 
condition, and respectively employed in the 
carbon and platinum-processes. Having regard 
to the support and to the fact that the platinum- 
image is in actual contact with the fibres of the 
paper, necessarily of the highest grade, a plati- 
num-print may present an advantage over a 
carbon when a long-distant future is concerned, 
but both can be fairly bracketed together as 
truly permanent photographic printing-images. 
Neither, of course, exists commercially on the 
strength of this feature, but on the distinctive 
qualities associated with it. The extraordinary 
resisting properties of platinotype prints were 
illustrated some years ago, when a number re- 
mained at the bottom of the sea for some months 
in a sunken warship and were eventually salved 
none the worse for the adventure. Subsequently 
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shown at the Brussels Exhibition, they perished 
by fire. Although the image of a carbon-print 
is not in contact with the fibers of the paper, the 
pigment is locked in insoluble gelatine, known to 
be most durable in its normal state, and presum- 
ably more so when tanned by the action of light. 
As to the danger of peeling, sometimes alleged to 
exist, all that can be said is that this is of the 
rarest occurrence; and, when it does take place, 
may usually be traced to the undersoaking of 
the transfer-paper, or overhardening of the prints 
by chrome-alum or similar chemical, or to undue 
haste in drying. Naturally, preference will be 
given to those tissues which contain carbon- 
pigment, however durable other pigments may be. 

If the opinion of those responsible for the recent 
utterance of the Camera Club is based on the 
undoubted fact that many bromide prints made 
years ago show not the slightest signs of altera- 
tion, this proves that the prints are long-lived, 
but affords no information as to their ultimate 
life. We have in our possession a framed silver- 
print—apparently albumen—of French origin 
purchased over sixty years ago, made long prior 
to the introduction of bromide papers, and only 
during the last few years has it shown signs of 
deterioration, though continuously exposed to 





daylight, and occasionally hung on walls none 
too dry. Possibly in another twenty years or 
less the picture may have disappeared. 

Granted that carbons and platinotypes are the 
processes for record-work—which nearly all sec- 
retaries of photographic record-societies fully 
recognize—yet the unfortunate fact remains that 
if these were insisted upon few prints would be 
received, as the majority of amateurs print in 
neither process. So such societies are virtually 
forced to accept silver-prints, and with no guar- 
antee even that they have been thoroughly fixed 
and washed. Possibly a dry silver-print her- 
metically sealed and kept in the dark might last 
almost indefinitely, but this is outside the region 
of practicability. If the print is stored for ac- 
cess, it is impossible to prevent a limited circu- 
lation of air and of any impurities in it over the 
prints owing to barometrical changes. Dry- 
mounting on pure paper, and a coat of good var- 
nish applied to the surface, should help materially 
towards longevity. In the case of subjects ob- 
viously valuable as records, the loan of the neg- 
atives might be sought to enable permanent 
prints to be obtained, but unfortunately funds 
are often not available for the purpose. 
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W this is what the Editor wrote to 
> me: 
I) . **T wonder if you could take the 
peRay time to jot down, merely as a 

i diversion, something about picture- 
making in California, with reference to those 
of your prints that I now have. If you do, the 
article will be of value, provided you specify in 
detail the character of the apparatus used, plates 
or films, exposure, conditions of light, etc., so 
that those who read may feel induced to make a 
camera-visit to California.” 

Do you think he meant what he said? Well, 
possibly; but the Editor of a camera-magazine 
is a guileful individual, and what he probably 
expects is a combined literary effort and scientific 
treatise, coupled with a description of my pho- 
tographic methods, and a lot of advice to those 
who know as much or more than myself. 

If you were here with me, I could talk a blue 
streak on these subjects; but instead of being 
able to scribble about them as a diversion, even 
with the assistance of a dictionary, a book of 











synonyms and a thesaurus, the writing of them 
is hard traveling. 

California probably has a larger diversity of 
artistic picture-making material than any other 
state in the Union. Its very size and character 
preclude a lifetime exhausting its possibilities. 

Our camera-workers are always glad to wel- 
come those from other states, and help them in all 
ways. As for myself, I can say that any of your 
readers, who may come to Alameda, will be made 
welcome and shown where to make negatives. 

New England tried to give me some education, 
so I am fairly familiar with its many beauties; 
but I know that it is an ingrained trait to long for 
something different from the daily scenes, and to 
believe that distance will attain it. 

You can come only this far in America; but 
when you get here, you will be kept very busy, if 
your aim is pictures. I sometimes think we 
Californians are not entitled to much credit for 
getting pretty landscapes, as we just cannot help 
it, if we know anything about composition and 
photography. 











THE TEETH OF THE SHORE 


As I cannot conceive of any of the pictures, the 
Editor asks me to talk about, being made any- 
where in New England, his coming so far for 
material shows that he, too, has the longing for 
new scenes. 

A camera’s work depends on the aims of the 
man behind it. They may be descriptive simply, 
or include also preconceived ideas of working out 
artistic effects. All this bunch is of the latter 
variety, made with the same lens, and developed 
with varying portions of much the same chemicals. 
Although the scenes are scattered, only one of 
the many phases of picture-making is shown. 
Take, for instance, parts of the high Sierras, 
where are things so grand as to be almost for- 
bidding; and where, when you remember to put 
up your camera, you do not feel like taking any 
liberties with them. 

It may perhaps lead to a better understanding 
if I tell you something about my working- 
methods, and of my views on various things 
with which we are all familiar, but often approach 
and accomplish from different angles. 

I am reminded of an occasion when I was 
laying down photographic law to a number of 
college professors, and, by request, explaining how 
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to better their picture-work, when one of them 
said with a smile: “I wonder if I am not feeling 
as my classes do, for in your manner and tone of 
voice, I recognize myself delivering my lectures 
to them.” Wherefore, please note that this is not 
an oracle speaking, who claims his way is the 
best; but one, who, having tried many paths and 
grow1: lazy in his old age, has decided to travel 
those that give the largest results with the least 
resistance. 

I am willing to admit that, once in a while, I 
get the artistic temperament; but it is when I 
am tired and dissatisfied that everything looks 
solemncholy and all the subjects are worthless; 
but a good night’s rest and some breakfast cure 
me; then the pictures come in flocks, and try to 
climb onto my plates, so that I have to exercise 
care in selecting them. 

The most complete of my outfits, especially as 
to quantity of plateholders, is an old Pony Premo 
No. 6, and that is what I usually take out, 
together with an 814-inch focus, Goerz, a 644 x 
81% Zeiss wide-angle, and a pinhole-disk. Oc- 
casionally, when seeking an effect without much 
detail, I include a Smith-focus soft lens; but it 
is rather bulky, and I can get similar results in 
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contact printing from a sharp negative by using 
several sheets of celluloid between negative and 
paper. One can do better work when not tired, 
and then, too, a 5 x 7 contact is as small a print as 
I care for. 

In my camera-case I arry by preference 26x 
plates and a film-pack, giving a possibility of 
twenty-two exposures, which is more than I 
recall having made on any single day. In the 
canvas-cover to the case are a small hatchet and 
garden-shears for removal of undesirable branches 
or undergrowth. With tripod, note-book, screens 
and a pocket view-finder, I am ready to hunt 
pictures. 

Ability to recognize what will look well on a 
print is not wholly inherent to the successful 
It comes largely by experience, from 
studying one’s own efforts, and also from ac- 
quaintance with the work of others. One 
acquires the faculty of gazing through a land- 
scape from the back, and knowing what the 
front-view will look like. 

We have a place in the Sierra Madre moun- 
tains, and one morning I took my field-glasses, 
and looked six miles across the valley for a setting 
for the mountains. Having found it, I went and 


ones. 


made the exposure for my negative of “Across 
Crescenta Valley”; 1.30 p.m.; clear; 4 seconds; 
Front Goerz; F/32; No. 1, 5-time color-screen; 
26x plate-persulphate metol; hydro developer. 





PT. LOBOS FROM PROSPECT HILL 





EDGAR A. COHEN 





I have a few simple rules to follow; first, to 
concentrate the interest in one place, with but a 
single vista; second, to avoid any waste stuff, 
thereby eliminating the necessity of an enlarge- 
ment to get the real picture; third, from force of 
habit I decide how I intend to develop and print; 
and, fourth, after exposing, I note the particulars 
in my field-book. 

The beginner may wonder why I used a screen, 
stopped down so far, and gave so much exposure. 
For his benefit I will explain that there was some 
heat-haze, making my distance flat, so I used the 
screen to increase contrast, and by so doing 
necessitated five times more exposure to impress 
the silver salts properly on the plate; the single 
lens compressed the middle distance, cut out all 
but a quarter of the territory, increasing the 
size of that taken four times, and demanding 
four times the exposure; the tree was so near 
that my opening was closed down to No. 32 before 
I got a proper perspective, and, lastly, the winter- 
light lacks actinic power. Had I been using 
both combinations of my lens and no screen at 
the same time on a summer’s day, an exposure 
of 1/80 second No. 4 would have been sufficient 
to equally impress the plate. 

I was much troubled, in the early stages of my 
work, by the difficulty of equalizing the printing- 
value of negatives, combining clouds, distant 
mountains, and contrasts of light and shadow 
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under trees. Halation through branches of trees 
was a kindred trial. By using successive portions 
of much weakened developer, I was moderately 
successful; but it took too long, and was a 
lottery, anyway. So I began to experiment 
around, and in the course of time bethought me, 
that if ammonium persulphate would soften a 
negative that developed up .too contrasty, it 
ought to function just as well in the original de- 
velopment, thereby saving an extra manipula- 
tion. I found that it did, and now I use it on most 
everything except flat subjects. 

I can give enough time thoroughly to expose 
deep shadows, getting soft detail in highlights, 
shadows and halftones, and no longer have 
halation. Then, too, I seldom have to dodge, as 
all my negatives print evenly. 

If you want to try it, the following formula 
will serve as a basis for average subjects: 


A 
Any normal developer........ 2 02. 
10% bromide add ........... 5 drops 
B 
Ammonium persulphate...... 4 grains 
WE os eciaCinrecheneces acs. Gane 


Being sensitive to white light, B solution should 
be made in darkroom. When thoroughly dis- 
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solved, add to A. Develop by the factor of the 
agents used, as otherwise the action of the per- 
sulphate may mislead you. After developing 
three or four plates, use new solution. You can 
change the proportions to meet the variation of 
the subjects. The use of bromide is to prevent 
a weak sky and to ensure proper highlights. On 
a quick exposure, which may be somewhat under- 
timed, reduce water to, say, two ounces, to obtain 
desired density. 

On extra long exposures of very contrasty sub- 
jects, increase water to 6 ounces persulphate to 
six or seven grains, and bromide in the same 
ratio if there is much sky. 

In exposing for this system of development, 
do not be afraid to increase your time fifty per 
cent. If you are afraid of the movement of 
leaves on trees, do it anyway, and make a diffused 
print by the use of celluloid as suggested in the 
previous portion of this article. 

**Path beside Mission-Creek” (Santa Barbara). 
1.40 p.m.; faint shadows; 6 seconds; Goerz; F/16; 
26x; persulphate, metol-hydro. This was made 
as a mental protest against the habit of various 
photographers of planting themselves in the 
middle of a road beside a stream and photo- 
graphing down the road, so that it and the stream 
get as far away from each other as possible, in 
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opposite lower corners. The contour of the 
surroundings compelled me to stand on the road; 
but I pointed diagonally across the stream. 

““Morning-Light through the Redwoods.” 
10.50 a.m.; clear, but some haze; 45 seconds; 
Goerz; F/16; 26x; per., metol-hydro. Sun-rays 
are usually more pronounced in the morning, 
when they shine on the mist that has risen from 
the ground. After a warm day, they are seen on 
the heat-haze; also, at any time when a clearing 
away of fog has left the air filled with particles 
of moisture. -In this case, it was the haze of a 
forest-fire. The way to get the sun-rays is to 
place your camera in the shade, pointing the lens 
three-quarters toward the sun. When you come 
to focus and judge the illumination by the 
ground-glass, you find the light so dim among 
these tall trees that you see outlines instead of 
detail. You use the scale for distance, stop down 
to F/16 on suspicion, and go on the principle that 
time is no object. 

The next three pictures were made in Mon- 
terey County. If my sole object were out-of- 
door photography, I would choose Monterey 
County in preference to any place I know. In 
it I have already made two thousand negatives, 
and could easily multiply this number by ten with 
equally good results. 

“The Teeth of the Shore.” 2.50 p.m.; clear; 
1/10 second; Front-Goerz; F/8; 26x; per., metol- 
pyro. My pocket view-finder is a useful thing. 
It is ruled into quarters, and not only registers 





the territory covered by the lens, both as to single 
and double combination, but is a labor-saver, 
showing me just where to set up my camera. 
Using a quarter, I located the position for my 
camera, and then, by removing the rear-lens, 
pulled into the foreground what I wanted there. 
A quicker exposure would have given sufficient 
illumination, but at the expense of softness, ob- 
tained in the waves, by not stopping motion. 

“Cattle on Prospect Hiil.’’ 10.45 a.m.; clear: 
windy; 1/5 second; Front-Goerz; F/8; Film- 
Pack; per., metol-pyro. You will see that photo- 
graphing toward the sun, with shadows coming 
my way, appeals to me; but I had to be careful 
not to include my hat when I shaded the lens. 
While the cows were only an accessory, they 
added a needed touch of interest, and I had to 
work quickly to prevent their feeding out of the 
picture. 

“Point Lobos under Arched Oak on Prospect 
Hill.” 11.15 a.m.; clear; windy; 2 seconds; 
Front-Goerz; F/32; Film-Pack; per., metol- 
pyro. The prevailing sky in California is blue: 
hence lacking clouds, you have to provide some 
other interest in their place. This is a good ex- 
ample of equalizing the printing-value of dis- 
tance and contrasty foreground, by the use of 
ammonium persulphate. 

An automobile covers too much ground for 
picture-making. You will get more when you 
tramp or ride a bicycle, for then you have 
time to study what you see. 


Practical and Humorous Experiences in Photography 


Part VI. The Amateur Photographer 
A. H. BEARDSLEY 


N amateur photographer is obviously 
a person who makes pictures for 
pleasure and not for financial gain, 
NM or to earn a living. On fair Sun- 
days and holidays our recreation- 
centers literally swarm with amateur photogra- 
phers of both sexes. To watch them is a never- 
ending source of amusement, interest and benefit 
—particularly when one has been an amateur 





photographer himself. 

To see a beginner attempt to photograph a 
large group with a small box-camera at a dis- 
tance of only a few feet is terribly irritating when 
you know—but he does not—that the members 
of the group will be minus heads and limbs in the 





finished picture. Such an incident is_partic- 
ularly annoying when the amateur photogra- 
pher happens to be a pretty girl whom you dare 
not address without a suitable introduction. 
Somehow, to see beginners deliberately ride for 
a photographic fall and not to extend a helping 
hand makes me feel like a man who refuses aid 
to a drowning person. However, experience has 
taught me that even the most courteous offer 
of photographic assistance is seldom welcomed 
or appreciated; and, at times, may cause serious 
embarrassment. It is best for all concerned to 
let each amateur photographer work out his own 
salvation. Those who have undergone amateur 
trials and tribulations feel somewhat as fresh- 
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men in college do, when at last they become sen- 
iors and are in a position to enjoy with dignified 
interest the discomfiture of the lower classmen. 
As in other phases of human experience, the ad- 
vice of those who know often falls on deaf ears. 
There are many types of amateur photogra- 
phers that are of perennial interest. The school- 
children work marvels with their little Brownies. 
To them, exposure, light, lens, shutter and stop 
mean virtually nothing; and yet, behold the 
many attractive pictures that they produce under 
conditions seemingly impossible. One little girl 


I knew made a picture of some kittens at play 
that would have taxed my technical ability to the 
utmost to duplicate. 


To this day, I do not 
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know exactly how she did it; but the negative 
and print prove conclusively that she succeeded 
admirably. Moreover, no one with any photo- 
graphic knowledge was with her when she pho- 
tographed the kittens. Many young boys are 
doing very good work; and, when you look at 
their clear pictures, you are inclined to wonder 
why you ever bought a high-priced outfit. 

In colleges and universities, amateur photog- 
raphers are legion. No event of importance is 
overlooked from graduation-exercises to the big 
football or baseball game of the vear. This is 
true of girls’ colleges as well. The photograph 
of many a. fudge-party has been made by flash- 
light without the knowledge or approval of the 
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faculty. Some girls are more technically minded 
than others; but most of them hardly know one 
end of the camera from the other, and yet they 
often produce excellent pictures. In connection 
with this point, let me say that I have found that 
most women amateur photographers follow in- 
structions faithfully to the smallest detail, and 
for that reason they obtain results. They know 
that often they lack the natural technical ability 
of a man, and they offset this deficiency by doing 
as they are told. A man thinks he knows all 
about it, with the result that often his pictures 
are flat failures. 

The greatest number of amateur photogra- 
phers are found among the vacationists. Most 
of these are persons confined throughout the 
year to offices, stores and factories. When the 
annual vacation-time arrives, they take a camera 
along to snap pictures to be used as souvenirs of 
their outing. One entire summer I perspired 
freely in the developing-room of a commercial 
photo-finisher, and many a budding romance, 
flirtation, bathing-scene, house-party, picnic, 
camp, boat-race and clam-bake did I witness long 
before those most concerned knew what their 
pictures would reveal. If I felt at liberty to 
describe some of the scenes portrayed, I am sure 
that it would cause consternation. It might be 
well to remind all vacationists that great care 
should be taken with regard to pictures that are 
to be developed and printed by a photo-finisher. 
Although no photo-finisher would betray a 
secret intentionally, it is best to take no chances. 

Speaking of amateur photographers at vaca- 
tion-time, why is it that some of us smile to our- 
selves whenever we pass a young man carrying a 
camera and escorting a young lady? We smile 
with that inexplicable feeling of self-complacency 
which expressed in pharisaical language might 
read, ‘‘We are glad that we carry no cameras 
as other men do!”’’ Invariably, we picture a 
*“‘fussed”’ youth making awkward attempts to 
‘“‘snap”’ his blushing sweetheart who, garbed in 
holiday-attire, sits gigglingly on a fence and 
gazes squintingly at the camera. 

Still another type of amateur photographer is 
the average well-to-do business or professional 
man or woman. It is among this class that we 
find most of the “special” and de luxe cameras. 
For some reason the average well-to-do amateur 
equips himself with an expensive outfit; not 
always because he knows how to use it advan- 
tageously, but often because he is in the habit 
of paying a good price for everything that he 
buys. The result is that many such amateur 
photographers fail miserably because they labor 
under the impression that a high-priced camera 
means immunity from photographic trouble. 








Again, I must emphasize the fact that the 
more that is paid for a camera, the more impor- 
tant it is to master it. Of course, there are many 
business-men and women who devote the same 
serious attention to photography that they do 
to business; these succeed admirably. In this 
same class belong those who have retired from 
active business and who have taken up photog- 
raphy as a pastime or as a record of their travels. 
It is sometimes amusing to see with what serious- 
ness this type of amateur photographer attempts 
to unravel highly technical optical and chemical 
problems. Many times these efforts prove of 
scientific value; but, as a rule, they serve merely 
to improve the individual’s technical knowledge. 

A characteristic of amateur photographers of 
all sorts and conditions seems to be the desire 
to avoid becoming too conspicuous. Although 
exposure-meters or tripods are admitted frankly 
to be highly important to obtain the best results, 
most amateurs shun them in public. Moreover, 
an uncertain focusing-scale is preferred to the 
ground-glass focusing-screen, because the use of 
a focusing-cloth looks too professional; besides, 
it musses up the hair terribly. Then again, 
amateurs will underexpose their pictures because 
time-exposures give a curious crowd time to 
gather and make pointed remarks. A source of 
great irritation to most amateurs is the youngster 
who follows persistently for blocks, hollering at 
the top of his voice, ‘‘Take my picture, Mister!” 
This situation may be made still more irritating 
by the addition of three or four dozen youngsters 
who rally speedily at the sight of a camera. I 
know just how it feels, because I have made 
many a picture in New York’s Lower East 
Side. 

Despite some peculiarities, the average ama- 
teur photographer is likable, interesting and a 
valued member of society. To him and to his 
troubles we owe the present remarkable sim- 
plicity of snapshot-photography. Until photo- 
processes were brought within the grasp of the 
man on the street, camera-manufacturers barely 
made a living. To-day there is hardly a home 
that does not contain a camera of some sort, and 
an amateur photographer may be found in 
almost every family. Sometimes, it is rather 
hard on the family; but, after all, what finer 
pastime can be found? A game may be played, 
a song may be sung and a journey may be 
made; but when the end is reached, there is 
usually no tangible evidence to prove that the 
game was played, the song sung or the journey 
made. The amateur photographer makes a 
record of events as he goes along, and years after- 
ward he may live again the days that are no 
more. 
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Woodland-Scenery 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


WHE varied beauties of the woods 
make a constant appeal to many a 
tired worker as the vacation-season 
approaches; the peaceful quiet of the 
forest—broken only by bird-songs 
—and the soft shadowy greens of over-arching 
foliage seem far away from the cares of everyday- 
life. When the visitor to the woods happens to 
be an enthusiastic photographer with a bent for 
the pictorial side of the subject we know his 
ambition will be to bring back some attractive 
reminders of vacation-rambles. However, as 
a matter of fact, the varied phases through which 
the woods pass with the changing seasons afford 
opportunities to obtain pictorial results at all 
times of the year; and, although everyone may 
not be able to choose his vacation-time, there 
are comparatively few who cannot find some 
material of this character sufficiently near home 
to permit utilizing it when a few spare hours are 
available. I say this knowing full well that for- 
ests of large extent do not lie at everyone’s door 
—they don’t grow in my neighborhood. It is 
by no means necessary to have woods covering 
many square miles to roam through in search of 
the picturesque, for a very modest-sized clump 
of woods, such as can be found usually in any of 
the larger city-parks, or even a farmer’s “‘wood- 
lot,” is capable of yielding an amazing number 
of worth-while subjects. If one cultivates the 
acquaintance of such a limited domain faithfully 
through the passing seasons and under varied 
aspects caused by sunshine, mist, and gray 
weather, such practice is an excellent lesson in 
pictorial interpretation. 

In virtually every outdoor-subject the com- 
position consists, in great part, of passing effects 
produced by lighting and atmospheric condi- 
tions. Too often, the inexperienced amateur 
feels that the success of his picture must depend 
wholly upon such solid objects as compose the 
scene. He forgets that these parts are but a part 
of the pattern, which also includes the back- 
ground of sky or distant landscape, together 
with all the broken tones created by lights and 
shadows—these, in many instances, altering the 
tone-shapes materially which represent the sta- 
tionary features of the-subject. Once this fact 
is well understood, it is easier to account for the 
number of transformations which may occur in 
a simple scene merely from alteration in the 
direction and intensity of illumination. The 
effect of fog and mist upon the tones of more 





distant parts, through the interposition of a 
semi-opaque veil between them and the observer, 
is very pronounced. 

When one adds to all the changes just men- 
tioned those which occur naturally as a result of 
foliage-growth, from the bare trees of winter and 
early spring followed by the delicate translucent 
greens of young leaves and the heavier mantle of 
midsummer, we have an array of aspects to 
choose from for photographic work. To these 
must be added one more, and that is the winter- 
woods wrapped in snow—one of the most deli- 
cately beautiful phases of all. 

When trunks and branches of especially inter- 
esting shape are noted, they can be most effec- 
tively portrayed in winter or early spring, for 
then the absence of foliage and undergrowth 
makes it possible to emphasize their outlines. 
A mass in the foreground can be still more iso- 
lated from its surroundings by making the ex- 
posure when the background is subdued by fog 
or mist. 

With the coming of warm spring-days the 
aspect of the woodland changes almost over 
night. The leaves appear quickly and the wild 
plants carpet the earth. During this period of 
rapid transition, some very delicate effects are 
presented, notably the play of soft sunshine in 
and out among the thin masses of young leaves, 
which at this stage are sufficiently translucent to 
possess in sunlight a diffused luminous-quality, 
affording an admirable background for some 
darker part, such as a single tree seen against the 
light. 

Interesting foregrounds are met with fre- 
quently where clumps of ferns or other attrac- 
tive plants are found; and, if these are used as 
the leading feature, the chances to obtain a 
harmonious result is better then than later in the 
season, when the undergrowth is denser and the 
details more complicated. In selecting a bit for 
such a study, aim at simplicity. Try especially 
to obtain a setting of subdued tone, such as the 
base of a large tree, or a mass of foliage in shadow. 
Scattered lights are distracting; but on a sunny 
day, if one is patient, the group which forms the 
center of attraction may be caught when a shaft 
of sunshine falling through an opening in the 
leafy canopy strikes upon it, while surrounding 
parts are left in shadow. Such an effect is worth 
waiting for. 

Such delicate trees as the birch are usually seen 
to the best advantage in the spring or early sum- 
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mer, especially when mixed with other species. 
As their light-colored bark is a most character- 
istic feature it is best shown by choosing a time 
when seen in sunshine against a darker back- 
ground, unless the subject is on the edge of a 
clearing and it is possible to show the tracery of 
branches against clouds. With the thickening 
of foliage in midsummer, there is a natural ten- 
dency for the composition to become more a 
study in massed tones, since the outlines of 
branches, and even many of the tree-trunks, in 
dense woods are considerably obscured by the 
leaves. The facts just mentioned indicate cer- 
tain features which are so characteristic of dif- 
ferent seasons that by keeping them in mind one 
can more readily bring out the feeling of a par- 
ticular time of year in the picture. 

It has been my experience that the most dif- 
ficult feature connected with woodland-com- 
positions to overcome is the lack of concentrated 
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interest, due—when the trees are bare—to a 
confusing network of lines which frequently at- 
tract undue attention; these are formed, of 
course, by the interlacing twigs and branches. 
In summer, the point to be guarded against is 
the scattering of highlights, which breaks up 
what should be the larger masses of tone that 
are necessary to give the effect of harmony and 
repose. 

To obtain the required simplicity and unity of 
effect during the winter and early spring, one 
must depend upon careful selection of material, 
giving particular attention to how much can be 
left out of the composition advantageously, to- 
gether with making the most of favorable at- 
mospheric conditions to soften what would other- 
wise be harsh contrasts. Fortunately, soft 
lighting prevails much of the time during the 
period mentioned, and in selecting material one 
mass—or closely related group of lines a little 
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darker than the rest—can be used as a focal 
point in the composition. A good-sized tree- 
trunk, or group of more slender ones in the fore- 
ground, serves the purpose nicely. With such a 
feature to start with, it is mainly a question to 
keep other parts in a subordinate position with 
regard to relative interest to obtain the desired 
unity. Sometimes the lighting alone is enough 
to emphasize the leading feature and subdue the 
rest; but, if not, the desired differentiation can 
be found nearly always by visiting the spot on 
a misty day. Sometimes a mass of saplings in 
the background show up as a tangle of scratchy 
lines against the sky; but, if the point of interest 
lies in the foreground, most of these lines can be 
disposed of usually by keeping the lens at about 
eye-level and pointing downward sufficiently to 
exclude from the field of vision a good part of 
the material in the distance. Such a subject as 
an old tree-boll with spreading gnarled roots— 
together with the cast shadows—is well worth 
treating as a foreground-study. 

Fog and mist are sometimes useful in summer 
as a means to obtain greater differentiation in 
tone between planes of the scene and presenting 
foliage in flat masses when some decorative, 
poster-like effect is wanted; but, as a rule, main 
dependence should be placed upon finding just 
the right angle of lighting. During the long 
days of summer, the nearly vertical rays of the 
noonday-sun is more likely to produce a spotty 
effect in the foliage than earlier or later in the 
day. On the other hand, when the sun is very 
low, there may be a lack of lighter tones in dense 
woods—even the foreground may appear dull 
and heavy because of the absence of light and 
shadow for accents. The best hour can be 
found only by visiting the same spot at different 
times, as every composition varies somewhat in 
such matters as the density of foliage and group- 
ing of trees. When the ground is uneven, the 
direction of its slope affects the play of lights and 
shadows over the surface; it is possible to 
obtain pleasing cast shadows on a slope facing the 
sun when the latter islow. Ona northerly slope, 
one might have to work near noon-time to get 
any effect of light and shade. The presence of 
slight haze is often a great help to soften the 
intensity of the illumination; it keeps contrasts 
within more controllable limits without in any 
way lessening the play of light and shade char- 
acteristic of sunshine. 

Some subjects may be at their best on gray, 
cloudy days; more especially, such as possess 
sufficient natural tonal contrast between parts 
not to require the extra gradations produced by 
sunlight. In many instances, a very dull light- 


ing in the woods produces a flat monotonous 











tone-quality, which is emphasized in a photo- 
graph by the absence of little variations in color 
which give variety to flat tones in nature. 

Very striking effects are often obtainable by 
working when the light is in front of the lens, 
provided that the general tones of the foliage are 
light enough for nearby tree-trunks to be seen 
as patterns of darker tone. Given such lighting . 
and a fairly open grassy foreground, interesting 
compositions can be made which feature the cast 
shadows of branches and foliage. 

In passing along the edge of a dense forest- 
growth, a tone-arrangement—the reverse of 
that just mentioned—can often be seen. The 
sunshine then falls wpon the trees at the edge 
and makes the trunks stand out light against the 
dark vista of the forest-interior beyond. Such a 
tonal-arrangement can be made most expressive 
of a sense of mystery, the shadowy depths of 
perspective giving scope for the imagination to 
work upon. The only thing to avoid before the 
picture is finished is the impression that it is a 
negative-image; but this is overcome readily 
if the light and shade in the foreground and on 
the tree-trunks is sufficiently pronounced in 
character. An attractive type of composition is 
found in the vistas which meet the eye when 
standing just within the edge of the woods looking 
out through an opening between trees, the grace- 
ful foliage-covered branches framing in a charm- 
ing manner the bit of open country-side beyond. 

Water, whether a little stream or lake, affords 
a means to introduce more variety in both tones 
and textures, and the possibilities of a rough 
winding footpath or wood-road deserve mention 
not only as a feature of interest, but when it fur- 
nishes a ready means to lead the eye into the 
picture. 

Following the line where the edges of the woods 
meet the open hillside or meadows some out- 
standing tree, towering above the rest of its fel- 
lows, is often found, and it can be used effectively 
in combination with the varied aspects of the 
sky, from white summer-clouds to torn storm- 
driven masses of vapor. Owing to the fact that 
such a subject usually possesses an effective out- 
line, apart from any play of light and shade, it 
makes a good composition seen against a sunset- 
sky, or at twilight with the rising moon just above 
the tree-tops. 

In the space at my command it is impossible 
to -go into the matter of “spacing’—no pun 
intended—so that we must take it for granted 
that even a beginner will endeavor to avoid show- 
ing several trees of nearly equal size at uniform 
distances from one another. He should try to 
omit the see-saw effect caused by locating two 
trees of the same size upon opposite sides of 
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the composition, or—what is as bad—have the 
main feature of interest in the exact center. 

The type of camera used is not so very impor- 
tant, though as a matter of convenience it is 
better to have one of the folding pattern with 
ground-glass screen, which will permit accurate 
visual focusing when a certain amount of differ- 
ential definition is desired between planes; but 
I have done good work in the woods with a pocket 
film-camera. 

A lens that embraces a moderate view-angle, 
such as is supplied usually with the camera, is 
most useful in the woods. There is no special 
advantage to be gained by the use of a highly 
corrected type, since even a single achromatic 
will give as good definition as the subject de- 
mands. Judiciously used, one of the soft-focus 
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variety is very well adapted,to the work, although 
any lens can be employed successfully if rightly 
handled. A tripod is certainly essential on most 
occasions, since time-exposures are the rule in 
the woods. 

An orthochromatic emulsion, being more sen- 
sitive to yellow and green than the usual plate, 
is always preferable to the latter when dealing 
with foliage. If backed, or a double-coated 
plate is selected, there is less danger of halation 
around branches seen against the sky. 

It is not always necessary to use a ray-filter 
with color-sensitive plates or films, especially 
when the subject is virtually a series of varia- 
tions of a single color. However, when much of 
the sky is visible, its intensity is held in check 
effectively by using a six- or eight-time filter. 
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Such a one is likewise needed when dealing with 
the yellows and reds of autumn if anything like 
relatively true tone-values are desired; although, 
at best, a photograph in monochrome can sug- 
gest only slightly the luminous glowing tints 
which are the most characteristi¢ feature of the 
autumn-woods. 

Extreme sharpness of the image is best avoided, 
as some diffusion helps to unite the multitudi- 
nous details which are apt to be too prominent 
in a very sharp photograph. However, do not 
go to the other extreme to the extent of destroy- 
ing the sense of texture in different parts, unless 
one is deliberately planning a conventionalized 
decorative design based upon natural forms. 
As one sees most clearly what at the moment 
holds the attention, it is natural for the objective 
point of a picture to possess the best definition 
and a gradual increase in diffusion in background. 
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Although if the principal object is some little 
distance from the eye, it would hardly do to 
have the foreground less clearly focused than the 
background. The diffusion in the distance 
should not reach a point where it attracts atten- 
tion for that reason, as when sunlit leaves appear 
as blobs of white, for that would defeat the pur- 
pose in view, viz.: to obtain greater sense of 
separation between near and distant parts by 
making the latter less distinct. Only by visual 
observation while focusing and regulating the 
size of the lens-stop can one determine with ac- 
curacy the most desirable definition. The best 
plan is to start with the lens at full aperture, 
focus for a general view upon a point about mid- 
way between the immediate foreground and 
middle-distance, and then reduce the size of the 
lens-stop gradually until the general effect looks 
right. Should this result show too great sharp- 
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ness at the point focused upon when using an 
anastigmat—or other lens intended to give sharp 
definition—it can be overcome by racking the 
lens out a little and using a much smaller stop. 
By thus throwing the lens out of sharp focus the 
definition over the entire field is softened, and 
the small stop prevents this from turning into “a 
meaningless blur. If one is focusing a hand- 
camera by scale, the only guide to the depth of 
definition produced by stops of varying size is 
experience. It is generally necessary to consider 
getting a little sharper image than is wanted and 
then to trust to modifying the result when print- 
ing. 

Full exposure is essential, both to obtain 
transparent shadows filled with soft gradation 
and to overcome such excessive contrast as may 
be present. Bright-sunshine effects always need 
more exposure in proportion to the actinic strength 


of the light than do gray-day studies, owing 
to the greater range of tones. For this 
reason, when taking an exposure-meter 
reading as a guide, I often allow fifty to 
one hundred per cent more time than the 
indicated exposure. 

As a rather thin negative with soft gra- 
dations is the best for subjects of this 
character, overdevelopment should be 
guarded against. It is advisable to em- 
ploy a somewhat diluted developer which 
will bring out the detail in the shadows 
before the highlights attain much density 
—then development can be stopped when 
the latter are just strong enough to print 
well without fear of getting clear glass 
where the shadows should be. 

Probably, no subjects are more affected 
by the printing-medium than are wood- 
land-scenes, as it is important to have the 
character of the print harmonize with the 
mood of the subject, as expressed by the 
general “key,” or tonality, color and 
surface-texture. The latter deserves more 
attention than it sometimes receives, 
especially when prints are of good size; 
for although it is not practicable to vary 
the texture of different parts of the sur- 
face according to individual details in the 
subject—as is done sometimes in an oil- 
painting—it is possible to select a paper 
that will be in keeping with the general 
impression produced by the subject.. For 
example, a rough bromide of gray tone 





DAVIS offers a harmonious medium to render a 


study of rough-barked ‘trees in winter and 

springtime. A matte-surface, in a similar 

way, may help the feeling of softness to 

represent the delicate flat-tone masses of 
a fog-enveloped scene. Probably, no medium is 
quite equal to the pigment processes—gum, car- 
bon, etc.—for rich foliage-effects, as the pigment 
itself combines depth and transparency to a 
greater degree than it is possible to obtain in a 
silver-image, and it also presents the greatest pos- 
sible choice in the matter of color. Interesting 
results can be obtained with sensitized Japanese 
tissue. A well-known variety being sold of speed 
sufficient to permit making enlargements direct 
without going to the trouble of making a large 
negative or doing work first. Although it has a 
silver-coating, the translucent nature of the paper 
imparts a richness of effect that resembles a 
pigment-print. Harmony of effect, of course, 
should extend to the mount or mat used, both 
with due regard for texture and tone. A shade 
somewhere near that of the lighter middle-tints 
of the picture, is generally satisfactory. 
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EDITORIAL 








Is Thoughtfulness on the Decrease? 


I it not strange that during the recent, long 
period of unbounded generosity and _ self- 
sacrifice of the American people, there should be 
an apparent decrease of individual etiquette and 
good breeding? It is a common thing for a man 
or a boy to enter a private office, where women 
employees are present, without uncovering. Or, 
a man will enter and, during his entire call, will 
continue to smoke his cigar or cigarette unmind- 
ful of the- possibility that the practice may be 
objectionable to the woman stenographer or 
book-keeper. Well, assuming that the indi- 
vidual who makes this criticism is “too sensitive,” 
too “fastidious,” the fact remains, it’s a case of 
bad manners, and very likely to be remembered 
by the person approached, particularly if the 
caller is a salesman or an agent. 

But these examples of thoughtlessness are more 
than matched, in a way, by the stranger who 
sends the Publisher a postcard breezily soliciting 
a copy of the current issue of his expensive pub- 
lication. This sort of thing has been going on 
for several years past. The plan does not appear 
to have worked very well, for of late the Pub- 
lisher has been receiving similar requests, but in 
a varied form. The sender of the postcard 
or the letter minus even a postage-stamp, now 
requests a current’or recent copy of the maga- 
zine together with the subscription-price. The 
scheme reflects credit upon the resourcefulness 
of the correspondent; but, unfortunately for 
him, his predecessors who were favored by the 
Publisher—merely for the sake of the experi- 
ment—were never heard of again. Their exam- 
ple served to teach the Publisher a lesson. He 
has become apathetic, unresponsive, uncharita- 
ble. Invent something new, ye disciples of get- 
ting something for nothing! Or, better still, 
send twenty cents in postage-stamps with your 
request, and the coveted copy of the magazine 
will be forwarded. The Editor is glad to state, 
however, that most persons who request a copy 
of PHotro-Era do not fail to enclose the neces- 
sary amount (twenty cents), and that those who 
write asking for information do not omit to 
enclose a stamp, or a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, for reply. Publishers of high-class 
periodicals, throughout this country, have 
adopted the above-mentioned policy with re- 
gard to sample-copies. 











A Photographic Research Association 


ECOGNIZING the urgent necessity to 

develop British industries on a scientific 
basis greater than has hitherto existed, the British 
Government has placed the sum of one million 
pounds sterling (nearly $5,000,000) at the disposal 
of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, for the purpose of encouraging re- 
search and its subsequent application to the de- 
velopment of British industries. 

The Department in its turn, and with the ap- 
proval of manufacturers and scientists, announced 
that it would co-operate with associations of 
manufacturers established for the purpose of 
scientific research, by contributing liberally 
toward the funds raised voluntarily by these as- 
sociations. By this method the work is carried 
on, systematically, under the direct control of 
the industries themselves, and the co-operation 
of the firms in one industry will enable research- 
work to be undertaken that probably could not 
have been dealt with by an individual firm. The 
manufacturers of photographic materials and 
apparatus were the first to form an association to 
avail itself of the scheme, and in May, 1918, the 
British Photographic Research Association was 
formally incorporated. The Association will 
carry on research in photo-chemistry and other 
related subjects with a view to the general in- 
crease of knowledge of these subjects—improv- 
ing methods of manufacturing photographic 
materials, discovering new photographic proc- 
esses and to enable each manufacturer to de- 
velop his own practical processes. 

If such an example could be followed by the 
United States Government—provided it were 
possible to do it in an entirely intelligent and fair- 
minded way—or if some wealthy benefactor 
were.to furnish the necessary means, the under- 
taking with its undoubtedly brilliant results would 
be an everlasting credit to American progress. 

To be sure, scientific research-work including 
photographic science is carried on by the Franklin 
Institute, the Mellon Institute and_ similar 
American bodies, and, exclusively in the interest 
of photographic science, by the Eastman Kodak 
Company at its famous research-laboratory, 
Rochester, U.S.A. But there is also room for 
scientific investigation conducted by a perfectly 
independent organization composed of manu- 
facturers and scientific photographers. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Advanced Competition 
367 Boylstcn Street, Boston, U.S. A. 





Prizes 


First Prize: Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $2.50. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winner, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in 
books. If preferred, the winner of a first prize may have 
a solid silver cup, of artistic design, suitably engraved. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 


Rules 


1. This competition is free and open to photog- 
raphers of ability and in good standing—amateur 
or professional. 

2. As many prints as desired, may be entered, 
but they must represent, throughout, the 
personal, unaided work of competitors. 
Remember that subjects which have 
appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, 
or entered in competition elsewhere, be- 
fore Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface are not suit- 
able for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P. O. P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. All prints 
should be mounted on stiff boards. 

3. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. 

4. Each print entered must bear the maker's name and 
address, the title of the picture and name and month of 
competition, and should be accompanied by a letter, SENT 
SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of date, light, plate or 
film, make, type and focus of lens, stop used, exposure, 
developer and printing-process. Enclose return-postage in 
this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon request. Be 
sure to state on the back of every print ex: 
actly for what competition it is intended. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise re- 
quested by the contestant. However, this does not 
prevent the photographer from disposing of other 
prints from such negatives after he shall have re- 
ceived official recognition. 

6. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board, not the flexible kind—or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 

7. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month, become ineligible for two 
years thereafter. The too frequent capture of the 
first prize by one and the same competitor tends to 
discourage other participants and to make the coin- 
petitions appear one-sided and monotonous. 


Awards—Miscellaneous Competition 
Closed May 31, 1919 


First Prize: John Dove. 
Second Prize: Kenneth D. Smith. 
Third Prize: Gustave Glueckert. 

Honorable Mention: Lawrence Baker; Ralph H. 
Blohm; F. E. Bronson; Mrs. W. E. Clarke; Frederick 
C. Davis; Charles B. Ferris; W. E. Fowler; George 
W. French; Jared Gardner; Fred C. Genscher; 5. 
Beng Guat; George D. Haight; James B. Herrick; 
F. W. Hill; J. M. Horning; Norman C. Hussey; Fred 
A. Jahnke; Walter R. Laity; W. Little; Irving S. 
Lovegrove; C. D. Martin; Carlos F. de Moya; Alex- 
ander Murray; Robert P. Nute; Dr. Pardoe; W. H. C. 
Pillsbury; Edwin A. Roberts; H. B. Rudolph; J. 
Herbert Saunders; William H. Seaver; George Simp- 
son; M. Soultanian; Bert Speare; Alfred S. Upton; 
A. J. Voorhees; Samuel P. Ward; C. B. Weed; An- 
thony J. Weis; J. L. Woods; A. S. Workman. 


Subjects for Competition—1919 


“The Spirit of Spring.” Closes June 30. 
“Rural Scenes.” Closes July 31. 
“*Shore-Scenes.” Closes August 31. 
““Outdoor-Genres.”’ Closes September 30. 
‘Architectural Subjects.”’ Closes October 31. 
““Domestic Pets.”” Closes November 30. 
“‘Indoor-Genres.”’ Closes December 31. 


1920 


“The Spirit of Christmas.” Closes January 31. 
“Still Life.” Closes February 28. 

“The Spirit of Winter.” Closes March 31. 
“Rainy-Day Pictures.” Closes April 30. 
“Miscellaneous.” Closes May 31. 





Photo-Era Prize-Cup 


In deference to the wishes of prize-winners, the Pub- 
lisher will give them the choice of photographic supplies 
to the full amount of the First Prize ($10.00), or a solid 
silver cup, of artistic and original design, suitably in- 
scribed, as shown in the accompanying illustration. 


se 


THE man who cheers a returned soldier is a praise- 
worthy enthusiast. But the man who keeps a soldier’s 
job for him, is a fellow-patriot. 
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A RAINY DAY 





JOHN DOVE 





FIRST PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS 


Backed Plates for Portraiture 


Most photographers have a way of regarding backed 
plates as necessary only for such subjects as interiors 
which include windows, and occasionally outdoor- 
subjects which have to be taken against the light. It 
is true that such subjects demonstrate very plainly 
the necessity of backing; but there are many portraits 
which suffer badly from halation without its being 
recognized. Certainly, when a very dark dress is 
opposed to a white background, or white trimmings 
occur on a black dress, halation is usually very evident; 
but we may have a subject which is composed entirely 
of light tones in which all the more delicate gradations 
are lost from the same cause without knowing it, at- 
tributing it to local overexposure. Every portraitist 
appreciates the difficulty of preserving the delicate 
halftones in a bridal dress while getting sufficient ex- 
posure for the face, and various dodges in lighting, 
exposure, and development are resorted to in order 
to get a good result. However, if backed plates are 
used, straightforward methods may be employed and 
perfect gradation obtained. It is well worth trying 
the experiment of using both backed and unbacked 
plates upon such subjects and comparing the results. 
With any great increase of rapidity in the emulsion 
there is usually an increase in the transparency of the 
film of bromide of silver, and this naturally tends to 
favor halation. For the benefit of those who have not 
studied the matter, we may point out that a great pro- 
portion of the light which passes through the film is 
reflected at a slight angle from the inner back surface 





of the glass, causing more or less fog at a little distance 
from the highlight which has caused it. The position 
of this reflection is probably in one of the delicate 
shadows, the true value of which is destroyed; and 
this being repeated in a hundred places, the result is 
a general flattening of the image. We have found 
that some photographers obviate this partly by using 
a slower plate which has a more opaque film; but a 
better effect may be produced upon a rapid plate if it 
is properly backed. Backing is a very easy process if 
the materials are kept in constant readiness in the dark- 
room; a few seconds suffice to apply the color, and 
there is no need to wait for the coating to dry. A plate 
is none the worse for any purpose because it is backed; 
but those who object to the extra cost of backed plates 
can back their own when needed.—The British Journal. 





Short-Focus Lenses 


In the minds of many photographers an impression 
exists, according to The British Journal, that short- 
focus lenses necessarily give exaggerated perspective, 
and that nothing can be done to minimize the defect. 
If we say that a short studio is to blame, we should be 
nearer the truth, for the fact is that perspective de- 
pends entirely upon the point of view; and, if this is 
sufficiently distant, the rendering will be agreeable, no 
matter what the focus of the lens may be. This may be 
of comfort to those who do not wish to have to be 
limited in the choice of poses by the fact that they do 
not possess a long-focus lens. One of the most difficult 
poses to render without exaggerated proportions is a 
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SPRING-FLOODS 





KENNETH D. SMITH 


SECOND PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS 


seated figure of a man with the knees crossed, yet it is 
often very characteristic of the sitter, and if skilfully 
managed makes an attractive picture. One of our 
correspondents, whose largest lens has a focal length 
of eleven inches, gets over the difficulty by using it at 
a distance of twenty feet, and disregarding the size of 
the figure in the original negative. As a matter of 
fact, this is only of the carte de visite size, and is subse- 
quently enlarged to whatever dimensions may be re- 
quired. If only cabinets are wanted they are as sharp 
as most direct pictures, and an eighteen by twenty-four 
does not give any impression of fuzziness; in fact, 
the general definition is far better than if a direct neg- 
ative of this size had been made. A little care should 
be given to the selection of plates for this method 
of working; for if very rapid emulsions are used, the 
grain is likely to be too much in evidence; but by using 
a slower plate sufficiently fine definition will be ob- 
tained. No fear of long exposures need be enter- 
tained, as at this distance there is excellent depth even 
at large apertures. 


The Paget Process of Color-Photography 


Tuat photographers fail to obtain correct color- 
rendering when working the Paget color-process is due, 
in my opinion, to the fact that they overlook for the 
most part the importance of making a satisfactory trans- 
parency. If this is made too weak the result is weak 
in color and lacking in brilliance; but upon the final 
registration, if the transparency is made too dense 
or vigorous a totally false sense of color is introduced; 
in the latter case—say, a pale yellow primrose is ren- 


dered as a flower of a deep orange hue. This is, in my 
opinion, the most important point in the whole process, 
and it is worth any photographer’s time who intends 
to work this process to make a set of transparencies 
from the same negative, which should, of course, be 
of good quality, but of different depth and vigor. 
Registration will show almost at a glance which is the 
correct density. In passing, I may add that it is a 
wise rule always to expose the negative-plates by meter 
and develop by time and temperature, thus ensuring 
negatives of a uniform quality. This part of the proc- 
ess becomes, as it were, standardized, and the worker 
need have no fear of his results, but may produce a 
perfect color-picture from each exposure. With re- 
gard to making the transparency, it is well to note 
that if this is to be projected through the lantern it 
should be less vigorous than when the picture is to 
be viewed in the hand. The matte-ground plates also 
require to be slightly more dense than those with the 
clear emulsion. 

Though, in my opinion, this is the most prevalent 
cause of weak or false colors, it is not the only point 
that needs to be taken into account. The other day 
I was consulted by a photographer with reference to 
some color-pictures of a group of anemones. These 
brilliantly colored flowers were rendered very weakly 
in the transparency, and for some time I was at a loss 
to suggest the reason. The negative was of good qual- 
ity, and the transparency showed nothing to complain 
of, being very vigorous. However, subsequent inves- 
tigation ‘showed that the exposure was made in a 
rather poorly-lighted room, which did not render the 
flowers at their best, with their full brilliance and tonal 
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value. It is necessary to see that the lighting is such 
as to emphasize the colors of the subject at their best 
and brightest, or the exposure should be, if possible, 
deferred until another time. Another point to be 
noted is that, although every attention may be given 
to the technique of the photograph, the lighting must 
be observed, or the plate may give a truer rendering 
of the image than did the photographer's own vision 
of exposure. In this the Paget process is the same as 
the other screen-plate processes. 


R. M. F., in The British Journal. 


Colors and Monochrome 


One of the severest tests that can be applied to a 
painting is to reduce it to a monochrome-rendering, says 
The Amateur Photographer editorially. If it still pleases 
by reason of its beauty of line and form, and conveys 
its message by the strength, simplicity, or effectiveness 
of its masses—assuming, of course, that in making 
the monochrome-reproduction the relative tone-values 
have been preserved—it may be regarded as eminently 
successful. We are able in this way to realize to what 
extent the painting has been dependent upon the 
glamor of its color to hide the deficiencies that would 
inevitably offend the taste of the more discerning. For 
those photographers to whom the advice is so frequently 
directed to study paintings for guidance, we suggest 
that a better course would be to study really good 
monochromatic reproductions: as there is no doubt 
that many of the acknowledged masterpieces of art 
stand the test in every possible way, but mediocre 









GUSTAV GLUECKERT 


PRIZE — MISCELLANEOUS 


work fails lamentably. For instance, the present 
Royal Academy is a case in point. It will be seen—if 
the reproductions published in the better class papers 
and the catalog are studied—to what extent the success 
of certain popular pictures has been dependent upon 
their color only. The application of this test is the 
surest method to condemn a great deal of the work put 
forward by so-called “futurists.” Deprived of the 
help of color, the “bones” of one of these productions 


look very bare indeed. 


Why Prints are Not Returned 


Puoro-Era has a large collection of prints that are 
waiting to be returned to their owners. The reasons 
for this sad state of affairs are as follows: 

First, absence of name and address on the prints of 
sender. 

Second, failure of senders to provide postage for their 
return. 

Third, failure to indicate why they were sent, or 
rather, no advice has been received by PHoro-Era. 

Fourth, prints that receive Honorable Mention re- 
main the property of Proto-Era, according to the 
rules which are stated plainly in every issue, together 
with conditions under which they may be returned to 
senders. 

If this meets the eye of those who are in the dark 
regarding the fate of their prints, will they kindly 
communicate with the Publisher, and they shall be 
enlightened promptly. 
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NEAR THE END OF THE ROAD 


Advanced Competition—Outdoor-Genres 
Closes September 30, 1919 


THE vacation-season is eminently the season of the 
year for outdoor-genres. The one thought of everyone 
is to get out.in the open as much as possible. Many, 
who cannot leave the city for any length of time, make 
week-end trips or visit nearby parks and recreation- 
centers. Those who are camerists do their best to make 
the most of photographic opportunities. At no time are 





PAUL WIERUM 


more cameras in active service, and at no time of the 
year are weather-conditions more propitious. 
According to Webster, “‘a genre is a style of painting, 
sculpture or other imitative art, which illustrates 
everyday life and manners.” Do not overlook this 
point. Some outdoor-portraits may be genres; but a 
true genre could never be a strictly technical outdoor- 
portrait because a genre-portrait is usually more 
spontaneous and true to life than a formal portrait. It 
shows the subject smiling or even laughing, seated, 
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perhaps, in a boat, hammock or motor-car. In short, 
an outdoor-genre should represent the subject—be it 
man, woman or child—as the camerist finds it. Con- 
testants may take my word for it that, to make a good 
outdoor- -genre—portraying the subject as it is and, at 
the same time, w ith due regard to pleasing composition, 
requires no mean degree of skill. It is a severe test of 
skill, and this competition should appeal to ambitious 
camerists on that very account. 

Before sending in prints, it might be well to look up 
the definition of genre in some authoritative book such 
as Poore’s “Pictorial Composition and the Critical 
Judgement of Pictures.” In a general way, we all 
know what the word means; but in this competition it 
is essential that we understand its exact significance, 
otherwise contestants may experience disappointment. 
My reason for emphasizing this point is to make clear 
that outdoor-portraits, landscapes, groups, etc., are 
not acceptable, no matter how technically perfect they 
may be. 

Those workers who intend to enter this competition 
will do well to plan carefully. By that I mean to decide 
upon one type of outdoor-genre and concentrate on 
that to the exclusion of others. Obviously, those 
camerists who are at the seashore should not attempt 
to portray rural life, and those in the mountains should 
not attempt subjects of a marine-character unless they 
are near a very large body of inland water. Make the 
most of what is at hand. Do not force the issue. Take 
the subject as it is found and with individual brain- 
power and technical skill make it a beautiful picture. 
Suppose that the camerist decides to devote himself ex- 
clusively to an habitué of the country post-office. 
First, it requires diplomacy; second, many attempts; 
and, finally, great care to select the print which best 
portrays the subject and expresses that which was in 
the mind of the camerist. In fact, it might require an 
entire summer-season to obtain the right subject amid 
appropriate surroundings. Lest I be misunderstood 
let me say that I do not infer that the camerist should 
use roll after roll of film, or dozens of plates, to obtain 
just the right result. What I do mean is that whenever 
he has this competition in mind, let him stick to the 
one type of outdoor-genre; at other times, let him 
photograph other subjects that appeal to him. How- 
ever, in all camera-work let us remember to use our 
photo-supplies to the best advantage and not to waste 
one plate or roll of film. There is no need to stop war- 
time thrift because peace has been signed. 

The supply of outdoor-genres is unlimited. Whether 
these genres are made into successful pictures rests 
entirely with the camerist. Children at play, harvesters 
at work in the fields, dairymaids, fishermen, scissors- 
grinders, peddlers, traffic-officers, gate-tenders and 
ferry-men; also relatives, friends and pets—all are 
promising subjects for excellent outdoor-genres. The 
list is virtually inexhaustible. However, remember the 
definition of genre and see to it that each picture il- 
lustrates some phase of everyday life and manners. For 
example, no real camper in his senses wears a blue coat, 
white flannel trousers and white shoes as he busies him- 
self about the camp-fire, neither does he wear such 
apparel when he is out fishing. Here it is well to re- 
member that consistency is a jewel. The camerist may 
well study good motion-pictures which portray outdoor- 
life. With very few exceptions, the characters are true 
to the life in every detail, even down to muddy boots. 
Every outdoor-genre must be consistent in its portrayal 
of type and surroundings. Any attempt to camouflage 
an outdoor-genre is very likely to prove disas- 
trous, artistically, and mentally disappointing to the 
contestant. 








This competition will enable owners of vest-pocket 
and other small hand-cameras to use their equipments 
with exceptionally good results. Obviously, it will 
require much skill to make a good outdoor-genre with 
an 8 x 10 view-camera on a tripod. So much display of 
photo-paraphernalia is likely to make the subject 

“‘camera-shy.” The more unobtrusive the preparations 
for all.genre-photography, the better the result. The 
more impromptu the making of a genre, the more 
natural and gratifying will be the portrayal. Even 
professional models find it very difficult to gaze un- 
flinchingly into the gaping maw of an 8 x 10 studio- ° 
lens and “register” spontaneity, unconcern and easy 
relaxation. How much more difficult must it be for 
some scissors-grinder or hard-working farmer. Un- 
ostentatious speed is an asset. The quicker the picture 
is made—with due regard to exposure, focus and com- 
position—the more the subject will like it and the 
greater the chances are of ultimate success. Prolonged 
“arranging” of the subject or accessories should be 
avoided. The camerist should train himself to “size 
up”’ a situation quickly, to decide whether subject and 
setting meet his requirements, to make the picture and 
to go on his way without attracting undue attention to 
himself or to the subject. Many camerists have re- 
sorted to prisms and other ‘“‘camouflage-methods” to 
photograph their subjects unawares. A traveler just 
returned from China reports that he was remarkably 
successful with his Auto Graflex Junior which he held 
on its side and thus created the impression that he was 
photographing straight ahead instead of at right angles. 
In short, he posed his wife and pretended to photo- 
graph her; but actually made excellent outdoor-genres 
of the interested natives who gathered about to watch 
him. 

Perhaps, no competition is better adapted to the in- 
dividual artistic temperament of the camerist than the 
present one. He may elect or prefer to portray the 
pathos in the ghetto, the care-free play of children on 
the beach, the vigilant efficiency of the sturdy traffic- 
officer or the labor of the harvesters. In most cases, the 
camérist will make the best outdoor-genre of a subject 
that appeals to his heart as well as to his mind. Usu- 
ally, a subject that fills the camerist with deep emotion, 
whether of sorrow or joy, will affect the beholder 
similarly. Of course, it is understood that the subject 
im question must have more than a local interest. Its 
appeal must be general. A beautiful child artistically 
and truthfully Acne is a subject that has universal in- 
terest; but the same child photographed in an environ- 
ment which limits the interest to relatives and friends 
will fail to make a strong appeal to the beholder. It is 
very much like a stirring poem about the Stockbridge 
Indian Trail. [t might be a creditable piece of literary 
work; but what interest could it have for the reader who 
never heard of Stockbridge? On the other hand, if the 
poem tells of Indian trails in general the reader is more 
likely to show interest because he may know of Indian 
trails in his own vicinity. 

The Outdoor-Genre ¢ ‘ompetition of a year ago was a 
distinct success from every point of view, even though it 
was handicapped by war-conditions. This year, with 
peace once more established, the camerist may use his 
equipment with old-time freedom wherever he may go. 
For this reason, he will be able to avail himself of many 
opportunities that were denied him a year ago. If the 
camerist can portray in a measure the return of soldiers 
and sailors to civil life, he will be adding historic interest 
to his work. We hope that this competition will prove 
to be of unusual value to contestants, jury and readers. 
Let every interested camerist do his share and en- 
deavor to give pleasure to all concerned. , HB 
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BEGINNERS’ 


COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA, Beginners’ Competition 
367 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 










Prizes 
First Prize: Value, $2.50. 
Second Prize: Value, $1.50. 

Honorable Mention: ‘Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction with the prize-winning pictures, 
or in later issues, will be given Honorable Mention. 

Certificates of award, printed on parchment-paper, 
signed by the Publisher, and suitable for framing, 
will be sent on request, and free of charge, to winners 
of prizes or Honorable Mention. 

ubject for each contest is ‘Miscellaneous ’”’ 
but original themes are preferred. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photographic materials, sold by any dealer or manu- 
facturer who advertises in PHoto-Era, or in books. 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of 
not more than two years’ practical camera-activity, 
and whose work submitted here, is without any 
practical help from friend or professional 
expert. A signed statement to this effect should ac- 
<7 the data. 

Workers are eligible so long as they have not 
an a first prize in this competition. Winners of the 
first prize automatically drop out permanently, but 
may enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

8. Prints eligible are contact-prints from 2} x 33 
to and including 3} x 5% inches, and enlargements 

up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. As many prints as desired, in any medium except 
blue-print, may be entered, but they must represent the 
unaided work of the competitor from start to finish, and 
must be tastefully mounted. Subjects which 
have appeared in other publications are 
not eligible, nor may duplicate acta be 
sold, or entered in competition elsewhere, 
before Photo-Era awards are announced. 
Prints on rough or linen-finish surface paper are not 
suitable for reproduction, and should be accompanied 
by smooth prints on P.O.P., or developing-paper 
having the same gradations and detail. 

5. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when re- 
turn-postage at the rate of one cent for each two ounces or 
fraction is sent with the data. Criticism on request. 

6. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention be- 
come the property of PHoto-Era, unless otherwise 
requested by the contestant. However, he may dis- 
pose of other prints from such negatives after he shall 
have received official recognition. 

7. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name, ad- 
dress, instructions, the title of the picture and the name 
and month of the competition, and should be accompanied 
by a letter, SENT SEPARATELY, giving full particulars of 
date, light, plate or film, make, type, and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printing-process. Enclose 
return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks will be sent upon 
request. Be sure to state on the back of every 
print for what contest it is intended. 

8. Competitors are requested not to send prints 
whose mounts exceed about 11 x 14 inches, unless 
they are packed with double thicknesses of stiff cor- 
rugated board—not the flexible kind, or with thin wood- 
veneer. Large packages may be sent by express. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed May 31, 1919 


First Prize: George S. Nalle. 
Second Prize: Charles W. Russell. 
Honorable Mention: Harry Footner; Joseph B. 
Morse, Jr.; M. L. Smith. 


Learn to Order Photo-Supplies Intelligently 


Arter a beginner has learned to fill his new camera, 
focus it, set the shutter and use the diaphragm-stops of 
the lens correctly, he should learn how to order his 
photographic goods intelligently. The many sorts and 
sizes of modern photographic equipment ‘make it a 
virtual necessity for every beginner to master every 
detail of buying that has to do with his own outfit. 
One has but to recall the many sizes of plates and films, 
the many speeds, emulsions and purposes of plates in 
general to realize that it is a distinct advantage to be 
able to specify accurately the make, size and emulsion 
desired for a particular picture. The many kinds of 
printing-papers offer another dilemma to the beginner. 
In fact, when one considers the various styles of trays, 
graduates, stirring-rods, film-clips, developing-tanks, 
fixing-boxes, enlarging-outfits, mounts, folders, etc., it 
should be evident that attention to these matters is an 
important factor in photographic success. I have not 
mentioned chemicals, because most of these are put up 
“ready to serve” for the use of the beginner. However, 
it is a good thing for the tyro to know the difference 
between hypo and acid-hypo, when ordering a fixing- 
bath. Moreover, it will do him no harm to be able to 
weigh the relative merits of a tube of pyro against a 
tube of M. Q. as a developer. 

Several weeks ago a lady hurried into a photo-supply 
store and asked for six rolls of 3144 x 414 twelve-exposure 
film. The clerk endeavored to find out the name of the 
camera for which the films were intended. Somewhat 
irritated, the lady wished to know why the clerk was 
not better informed. She had given him the size; she 
saw no reason why he could not determine the make and 
style of camera from that alone. In the effort to avoid 
further cause for the lady’s irritation, the clerk gave her 
six rolls for a Kodak—he should have given her films 
for a No. 3 Brownie! When the lady returned several 
days later one can imagine the lively scene that oc- 
curred. Of course, the clerk was held to be at fault but 
had the lady asked for 314 x 414 No. 3 Brownie films, 
the entire matter would have ended differently. For 
those who may not appreciate the point, let me add that, 
although the pictures are identical in size, the. Kodak 
spool is shorter than*the Brownie spool—they are not 
interchangeable. 

Another case that comes to my mind is one in which 
a young man purchased several tubes of pyro with 
which to develop his gaslight-paper. Not being aware 
that pyro is not suited to developing-paper because it 
stains the prints yellow, the young man purchased the 
tubes because he had heard that pyro was an excellent 
developer. It is; but not for paper. The upshot of this 
particular incident was that the young man wasted 
several dollars’ worth of good paper before he discovered 
his mistake. 
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FIRST PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


A WOODLAND-BOWER 


Sometimes I think that: because of the very simplicity 
of modern amateur photography, beginners obtain poor 
results. I am inclined to believe that if they were 
obliged to study methods and to make experiments in 
order to obtain the required proficiency, there would be 
fewer photographic Waterloos. This “‘add-hot-water- 
and-serve” method to make pictures is undoubtedly 
simple and very convenient; but it has a tendency to 
engender a form of mental lethargy that stifles any de- 
sire of its possessor to find out why this or that process 
produces certain results. 

It would be a remarkably fine thing for every be- 
ginner to cultivate the acquaintance—and possible 
friendship—of an amateur photographer who has 
“arrived.” Such an acquaintance will often forestall 
many photographic disappointments and such an 
“arrived” amateur can do no end of good by passing 
the good word along to beginners who may be on the 
brink of failure. 

The buying of photographic supplies should be under- 
taken with the same attention to detail that one shows 
in purchasing a suit of clothes or a pair of shoes. It is a 
question of size, quality and price. In short, one tries 
to obtain good value for every dollar expended. More- 
over, it is a case of knowing just what one wishes and 
how one wishes it, and in photography this is a matter 
of no small importance. If the beginner expects to 
photograph a vase of flowers and render their color- 
value to the best advantage, he should be in a position 
to know what make and kind of plate to get for this 
particular subject. If he hurries into a photo-supply 
store and asks for a dozen plates, he will in all proba- 
bility obtain a kind that cannot and does not claim to 
render color-values. It is obvious that his chances of 





success are reduced to a minimum by his lack of 
knowledge with regard to plates and their emulsions. 
At this point, the beginner may decide that photog- 
raphy is a very serious matter—too serious, in fact, for 
him to attempt. 


It is far from my intention to cause 








GEORGE 8. 


NALLE 


the beginner to give up in despair. Indeed, I am eager 
to see him make rapid progress and obtain results. 
know from experience that it is the successful amateur 
that enjoys photography and obtains the most pleasure 
from it. The “putterer” who cannot manipulate his 
camera and who cannot purchase his photo-supplies 
successfully is no credit to himself or to photography. 
As a matter of course, such a beginner is in “‘ hot water” 
most of the time; and, eventually he consigns what is 
left of his photo-equipment to the ash-barrel. This is 
a most unfortunate state of affairs for the individual 
and for photography. It is in the effort to avoid just 
such a climax that I try to offer helpful suggestions in 
this department. 

My suggestion to every beginner is to master his 
camera first and then every accessory that may be used 
with it. I am reasonably sure that the same beginner, 
if he purchased an automobile, would not rest content 
with the mere knowledge of how to run it. He would be 
interested to know about the best kinds of engine-oil to 
use, the mileage on a gallon of gasoline and the life of 
various makes of tires; and he would study price, 
quality and be careful to obtain the right sizes of tires, 
spark-plugs, etc. Accuracy is just as important in 
photography, although it may not be apparent to the 
beginner. 

Too often, photography is considered to be more of a 
pastime than a serious study. Even a golf-enthusiast 
will display greater care in the selection and mainte- 
nance of his equipment than an amateur photographer, 
and golf cannot be classed as on a par with photog- 
raphy. The beginner in photography who knows 
what he is about is the one who will reach the top 
with even a modest outfit because he will be able 
to obtain the maximum results for every dollar 
invested. Moreover, it is not merely a matter of 
finance, but one of personal satisfaction in doing the 
right thing from the beginning. 

A. H. B. 
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A PERFECT UNDERSTANDING 


On Film-Packs and All-Around Cameras 


Eprtor or Puoto-Era MAGaAziIne: 

Recently, in looking through PHoto-Era for May, 
1919, I was much interested in an article by A. H. 
Beardsley on roll-films, film-packs and plates. I have 
used both roll-films and film-packs; but since 1908 I 
have used film-packs most of the time, because of their 
advantages when used in plate-cameras. One feature 
mentioned as to their freedom of damage by breakage 
recalls an experience I had when crossing the U.S. in a 
troop-train. On this occasion, the corner of a box in 
my suit-case pressed down on a new film-pack. When 
I opened the carton it was in, I found the safety-cover 
on one side was back, instead of pressing forward as it 


should. Result, the top five films in that pack were 
light-struck. So use care in packing film-packs when 
traveling! 


I had another experience with packs while in the 
Sierras during the winter. I found that in very cold 
weather the films became so stiff that the packs could 
not be used. I overcame this difficulty by wrapping 
my film-packs in flannel shirts. 

I was also interested in the article on “The All- 
Around Camera,” by Mr. Beardsley, as I, too, have 
searched for that article. I have finally decided that, 
for my own requirements, a camera of type of the 
4x5 R. B. Cycle Graphic is the nearest approach to 


it. With the proper selection of lenses, it answers the- 


requirements of both hand and stand cameras for nearly 
all kinds of work except the more exacting kinds of 
reflecting-camera work. 


CHARLES W. 





SECOND PRIZE 
BEGINNERS’ COMPETITION 


RUSSELL 


However, while I hope some day to own an outfit of 
this type, and a Graflex also, when I can overcome 
present financial obstacles, my present outfit, consisting 
of a Korona IV, size 4 x 5, with R. R. lens, and a V. P. 
Kodak, is in constant use. Even the fact that the 
Korona has bellows-draw of 12 inches, whereas the 
single front combination is 13 inches, doesn’t prevent 
me from using the 13-inch lens; for when stopped down 
to 256, it gives a sharp image, even if it does require 
two minutes’ exposure in bright sunlight. So I will 
back up the oft-repeated statement that if one seriously 
wants pictures, they can be had-with nearly any kind of 
an outfit. 

Howarp Livincston. 


Reduction with an Ink-Eraser 


Tue ordinary ink-eraser, which seems to be rubber 
with which some grinding material has been incorpo- 
rated, is perfectly suited to local reduction, both of 
negatives and of bromide prints. It may be used just 
as it is, rubbing it directly upon those parts which it is 
wished to make lighter: but it is often preferable to cut 
out a little mask of paper, with an opening the size and 
shape of the part to be reduced. A spoiled film-negative 
or any other piece of thin sheet-celluloid is better than 
paper for this purpose. By taking time, the reduction 
can be made most smoothly and without any scratches: 
but hurried work and undue pressure will cause 
scratches. If they are met with, they can be hidden by 
printing on rough paper and through a sheet of matte- 
celluloid.—B. Mees in The Amateur Photographer. 
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THE CRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 








Another Strange Case of Reversal 


THE publication on this page, July issue, of a case 
of reversal in which twenty-five out of eighty dozen 
plates were positive instead of negative, although de- 
veloped in the same developer and at the same time, has 
aroused much interest. Many explanations have been 
advanced to account for this photographic phenomenon; 
but none may be considered of much scientific value 
as far as this particular case is concerned. 

In discussing the subject in general with James C. 
Kerwin, a Boston photographic specialist, another 
unusual case of reversal was brought to light. A six- 
exposure roll-film was developed with many others in 
a tank at a local photo-finisher’s where Mr. Kerwin 
had charge of the developing-room. When this roll 
of film was removed from the developing-tank, ex- 
posures 1, 3 and 5 were negative and 2, 4 and 6 were 
positive. Two authorities in photographic physics 
were consulted, and, after a careful examination of the 
film, they came to the conclusion that this particular 
phenomenon was produced by carrying the camera 
about opened and with bellows extended. The owner 
of the film was questioned and it was proved that the 
physicists were right with regard to the cause; but they 
could not determine positively the exact reaction that 
took place on the film. 

Briefly, the owner of the film visited a local point of 
interest on a bright sunny day. He opened the camera 
and made the first exposure. Then, with the camera 
still open and the film turned to the second exposure, 
he strolled about in the sunshine until he made the 
second snapshot, after which he closed the camera. 
Later, he made exposure number three, and carried the 
camera exposed to the full glare of the sun with the 
film turned to exposure four. It was exposed and the 
camera closed for the second time. Exposures five and 
six were made in a similar manner before the camera 
was laid aside for the day. The theory advanced was 
that a certain amount of light—imperceptible to the 
human eye—and the radiation of heat in and around 
the camera penetrated to the sensitive film and pro- 
duced overexposure which, according to reliable 
authorities, is conducive to reversal. The first pic- 
ture was an ordinary instantaneous exposure. The 
second was also; but before exposure number two was 
made, the sensitive film had received the action of light 
and heat due to the camera being carried about ex- 
posed to the full glare of the sun. This same reasoning 
applied to exposures four and six. Whether this 
theory is sound or not, has not been decided. — At all 
events, it is plausible and should furnish a basis for 
others to work in the endeavor to account for the 
above-described phenomena. 

According to Abney, a preliminary exposure to 
diffused daylight, the use of a powerful developer and 
the treatment of a plate with an oxidizing agent before 
exposure will have a tendency to cause reversal. He 
also avers that atmospheric oxidation may produce it. 
The addition of thiocarbamide to a well-restrained 
developer will produce reversal, especially if hydro- 
quinone or eikonogen is used. To say the least, the 
subject is filled with much technical and scientific 
interest and we should be glad to hear from practical 
amateur and professional photographers. 








How to Strip a Cracked Negative 


A CORRESPONDENT in an English cotemporary . 
gives the following method to strip a cracked negative. 
First, the negative is hardened by placing it in a three 
per cent solution of chrome-alum and then washed for 
five minutes and finally dried. Next, a twenty per cent 
solution of good white gelatine is made up, filtered 
while hot and then a liberal quantity is poured on the 
negative which has been previously warmed and placed 
on a leveling-stand. When the gelatine has set, place 
the negative in the chrome-alum solution again. Then 
wash it for five minutes and place it in methylated 
spirit for half an hour; after which stand it up to 
drain until it is surface dry. To strip the negative, use 
a mixture of two ounces of water, one ounce of methyl- 
ated spirit and one dram of commercial hydrofluoric 
acid. In a few moments, this will loosen the film from 
the glass to such an extent that a little piece of wood 
cut to a chisel-edge may be used to remove the film. 
When this stage is reached the negative is transferred 
to a tray of clean water for a minute or two and then to 
another. The actual stripping is done in the last tray. 
After transferring the film two or three more times to 
wash it, it is laid out smoothly on a ferrotype plate to 
dry. The fingers should not be allowed to touch the 
hydrofluoric-acid solution which is very poisonous and 
very corrosive. Usually, it is not advisable to place 
the stripped film on glass as there is considerable risk 
of distortion in drying. But, if necessary, it may be 
done. A good method is to fix out an unexposed plate 
and to harden in formalin the layer of the clean gelatine 
which is left. This is then slipped underneath the 
stripped film while it is lying in the water. Then, it is 
raised up until the stripped film rests on the glass 
securely. Finally, it is drained and allowed to dry in 
contact with the gelatine. 


Panchromatic Negatives 


Many photographers fail to obtain the most satis- 
factory results on panchromatic plates by omitting to 
give sufficient exposure. This point is emphasized in a 
recent issue of The British Journal which goes on to 
say that it is a fact not generally realized that in order 
to obtain a satisfactory rendering of the more difficult 
photographic colors, such as dark reds, greens, yellows, 
etc., ample exposure is essential in order for them to 
be fully impressed upon the emulsion. Another mis- 
conception also exists as to the type of negative most 
to be desired. Panchromatic plates will be found to 
give negatives rather different looking from those on 
ordinary kinds, due to the fact that they contain a far 
wider range of tone. In order to obtain the full ad- 


. Vantage of these tones the negative needs to be de- 


veloped in order to bring out its full range of tonal 
qualities. It is a good plan to develop slightly further 
than would be the case with the ordinary emulsions in 
order to bring this about, though care must be taken 
not to carry the operation too far, or the snowy effect— 
almost like overcorrection—which is sometimes en- 
countered in panchromatic work may occur. As a 
means to obtain the best results, development by the 
tank-method, using a_time-and-temperature-system, 
has much to recommend it. 
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YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 150 words) 
before the twentieth of the current month, will receive from 
us a six-month subscription to Puoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, is the first one 
printed below. 


Cover the bit of sky and notice the improved con- 
centration of interest. The white spot in the upper 
right-hand corner should also be removed. By stand- 
ing one and one-half times as far from the children, the 
background of trees would crowd the white spots out 
of the composition, though with a smaller image, which 
could be enlarged later. Or with a lens of fifty per 
cent greater focal length the group would be rendered 
the same size as it now appears, the background alone 
having been enlarged to fill the picture-space. Placing 
the rear figure a little to the left would have broken the 
perpendicular lines of the figures and improved the 
composition, as well as covering the small white spots 
in front of the face. A color-filter would have improved 
the rendering of the flower-centers and the (blue?) 
checkered dress; also giving the accent needed by the 


lower figure. Winn W. Davipson. 


oh 


Tuts picture—an otherwise excellent print as far as 
the technical work is concerned—is marred by the 
poor placing of the two little girls with respect to each 
other. It is bad practice to place one directly in back 
of the other; and, either the camera or one of the 
models should have been moved to a slightly different 
position so as to avoid the present arrangement. The 
left hand of the girl in the background—and in fact all 


of her—seems to be “growing out of” the head of the 
child in front. The lower part of the model in fore- 
ground should not have been cut off. “In the Daisy 
Field,” hardly carries out its title; for the few daisies 
shown, I would not say constituted a field. The slight 
fog in the lower left-hand corner is a little unfortunate. 


C. B. Weep. 
el 


“In the Daisy Field,” does not lend the true meaning 
of title as the vine-clad porch and surroundings do 
not indicate a field. The development and exposure 
of negative is perfect barring insufficient fixing in lower 
left corner. Flesh-tones and lighting are good; but 
figures are overdrawn by short focal length of lens. 
The attention of the youngsters centered on the 
daisies in a natural manner is pleasing; but the 
placing of two figures one directly above the other is 
not good composition. The spotty highlights in back- 
ground should be treated by reducing negative. 
**Daisy Secrets” would be a better title. 


M. N. Bremon. 


Tue lighting is too monotonous, which could have 
been avoided perhaps, by selecting a different time of 
day when relieving shadows would be available. The 
part of the house making a light-patch in upper right- 
hand corner is detrimental, but easily avoidable 
when making another exposure. As to the figures, 
they are, unfortunately, too close, and the arrangement 
of one directly standing behind the other makes an 
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THE PICTURE CRITICIZED THIS MONTH 


unpleasant vertical line. The hand of the upright child 


shows in a bad place. Regarding technical work, I 
should say that the picture is good. 


LynpsEY Bourke. 


Wuite the general effect of this picture is by no means 
unpleasing, much better results might have been ob- 
tained easily with the same material. The pose of the 
little girl looking at the flowers is good, but the figure 
has the appearance of being cramped, a defect which 
probably half an inch or so added to the lower edge 
would obviate. Either the picture has been too much 
trimmed, or the photographer was too eager to get 
large figures into the small space. The standing figure 
is not so well placed. It should not be so much in a 
direct line with the other, and the face should be 
turned somewhat more to the front. The position of 
the left arm above the other child’s head is unfortunate. 
The picture is obviously underexposed; the flower- 
values might be still better, and the lower left corner is 
much blurred. A position not showing any of the 
house in the upper right would be preferable. A better 
title would be “The Daisies,” or “*The Daisy-Clump,” 
as the picture does not suggest a field of flowers. 


F. L. Grant. 
te 


In spite of obvious faults, the portrait of the two 
little girls is charming. They are clearly posed: young 
children do not naturally assume such attitudes. An 


unfortunate background—blur detracts from the face 
of the standing figure; the patch of white at the right 
is disturbing; the row of daisies leads the eye from the 
main interest and out of the picture; one child is located 
too precisely behind the other. Suggestion: take a 
soft lead-pencil and tone down the glaring white of the 
patch in the print at the right. Tone down the white 
of the daisies—assuming that they are yellow and not 
white—and you will find that there is greater concentra- 
tion with emphasis on important points and due sub- 
ordination of unimportant points. Never mind if you 
cannot see the texture of the little girl’s frock. She is 
so charming that it is almost impossible to spoil her. 


E. L. C. Morse. 


THE pose of the figures is poor—one above the other 
is the same as side by side. The flesh-value of the girl 
standing is fine; but the expression is too fixed. The 
girl that is kneeling, the flesh-values are too dark, the 
pose of the hands is poor. The point of view is too near, 
the girl that is kneeling has her feet cut off. There is 
no foreground in the picture and the figures are too 
large for the picture-space, not showing enough of the 
daisy-field. A point of view more to the left would 
have made a better composition. A point still farther 
away would have included all of the figures and some 
foreground and showed more of the daisy-field. The 
exposure and development are fine. 

H. Ernest Buss. 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








Amona the few American photographic societies that 
evince a healthy constitution and a progressive spirit is 
the Photographic Guild of Baltimore, whose pictorial 
activity is described in an illustrated paper by Donald 
McKendrie, pages 59 to 63. The examples of work here 
presented, reveal a high degree of thematic invention, 
forceful artistic mentality and correspondingly sane 
and felicitous treatment. The reviewer, Mr. 
McKendrie, is commendably just, though somewhat 
brief, in his critical estimate of the six compositions 
that adorn these pages. The data follow: 

*“Danseuse Indoue”’; frontispiece; nitrogen-lamp; 
8x10 camera; Verito lens; stop, F/4; 4 seconds; 
Polychrome plate; pyro; P. M. C. No. 4. 

“Roadside Oaks”; page 60. May, 10.m.; good 
light; 4 x 5 Graflex; 1114-inch Spencer lens; stop, F/5.6; 
color-screen K 3; 1/10 second; Polychrome plate; pyro; 
carbon; enlarged negative. 

‘“*Ghetto-Woman”’; page 61; October, 4 P.M.; good 
light; 5x 7 Graphic; 12-inch Verito; stop, F/6; color- 
screen K 3; one second; Orthonon; pyro; carbon; 
enlarged negative. 

“The Morning-Paper”; page 62; January, 9 A.M.; 
good light; 6144x8'% View-camera; 10-inch Velo- 
stigmat; stop, F/4.5; color-screen K 1; 12 seconds; 
Orthonon; pyro; platinum print. 

“Peggy”; page 63; 3,000-watt nitrogen -lamp; 
8x10 Studio-camera; 50-inch Verito; stop, F/4; 
seconds; Polychrome; pyro; carbon. 

Being a professional architect and designer, and one 
who uses photography as a pastime and also in a semi- 
professional way, Edward L. Harrison takes pleasure 
in amplifying his photographic studies by means of pen- 
and-ink sketches which give them an interesting 
personal touch. They are suggestions rather than 
pretentious compositions, and yet they reveal security 
and experience in the use of a photographic equipment. 
The data follow: “Residence Showing Spanish In- 
fluence”; page 64; 3A Graflex; 7-inch Series II 
Velostigmat; 4-time color-screen; stop, F/6.3; 1/35 
second. ‘Showing Spanish Influence”’; page 65; vest- 
pocket camera. Vinco lens; stop, F/16; 1/25 second. 
“Spanish Gothic Facade”; page 65; same data. 
“Moorish Detail”; page 66; 3A Graflex; 16-inch Bis- 
Telar Telephoto lens; stop, F/16; 1/25 second. “Span- 
ish Sketches”; vest-pocket camera; Vinco lens; stop, 
F/6.3; 1/50 second. ‘“*Modern Moorish Style”; 3A 
Graflex; 7-inch Series II Velostigmat; stop, F/11; 
1/50 second. 

Thanks to the European war, which has developed a 
realization among the American traveling public of the 
magnificence, diversity and wealth of our natural 
scenery, there exists to-day a nation-wide desire to be- 
hold these unrivaled and thrilling sights rather than 
journey to Europe for a similar but less satisfying ob- 
ject. This department is obviously inadequate to 
describe so grand and comprehensive a spectacle as the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River, my function be- 
ing to criticize rather than to eulog'ze; but the superb 
photograph of the great natural phenomenon—a 
revelry of color that defies the artist’s palette—which 
adorns page 69 and the front-cover, quiets the re- 
viewer’s pen, which, at its best, can indulge only in 
superlatives! In the words of Charles Dudley Warner, 


the Grand Canyon of Arizona is “by far the most 
sublime of all earthly spectacles.” 

It was through L. J. Stellman’s well-written and 
superbly illustrated account of the California Camera 
Club, in Puoto-Era for October, 1912, that I became 
acquainted with the pictorial ability of such workers 
as L. A. Goetz, E. A. Cohen and the late W. H. Rabe. 
Examples of the imaginative artistry of Mr. Rabe 
have graced the pages of Paoto-Era at intervals during 
the past six years, and L. A. Goetz interested Puorto- 
Era readers, first by reason of his picture of a French 
fishing-boat that became the subject of a long and 
spirited controversy because of the seemingly puzzling 
situation of the craft (page 170, October, 1912); and, 
second, by his correct and artistic conception of the 
nude in photography. As to Mr. Cohen—long before 
the beginning of the present European war (despite the 
peace-treaty, fighting is still going on between European 
countries) I tried to persuade this prolific worker to 
write for PHoto-Era an account of his photo-pictorial 
activities, but did not succeed until last May. Mr. 
Cohen’s photographic narrative, with accompanying 
pictures from his own large and varied collection, will 
be found quite interesting and helpful to those camerists 
who contemplate visiting the Pacific Coast. As ex- 
amples of the art of picture-making, these five Cali- 
fornia views, pages 71 to 75, are eminently admirable. 
They reveal a love of the beautiful, a knowledge of 
artistic design and high mechanical skill. In the making 
of these delightful scenes, Mr. Cohen employed ordinary 
means and methods which he has taken pains to describe 
to the smallest detail. 

Those who have witnessed the elaborate and intensely 
engrossing photo-play ““The Red Lantern,” will ap- 
preciate the significance of the attitude of the heroine 
impersonated by Nazimova—as she stands before a 
Chinese sliding-door in a moment of despair. The 
scene portrayed on page 77, and made tremendously 
dramatic by Nazimova’s wonderful artistry, is cleverly 
composed and, were it not for the shadow cast by her 
figure, the latter might easily be mistaken as belonging 
to the large circular design which now serves as a back- 
ground. 

The present month invites lovers of the sea to the 
shores of lake and ocean. The aquatic spectacle pre- 
sented on page 79 is one filled with the excitement of 
clashing masses and the bursting of waves into foam and 
spray. William Reid has rendered the climax of such a 
scene with complete artistic success. The picture is 
published through the courtesy of the National 
Geographic Magazine. 

Puoro-Era readers are again favored with an article 
from the camera and pen of William 5. Davis, whose 
fertility and industry as an artist-writer have been the 
means to give pleasure and instruction to many a 
worker in pictorial photography. Mr. Davis has never 
been more interesting as a pictorial illustrator than in the 
present instance, his woodland-scenes, pages 81 to 86, 
breathing the spirit of deep poetic feeling and revealing 
the master of artistic expression. The data follow: 

“*Maytime-Woods”’; page 81; May, 4.30 p.m.; hazy 
sunshine; rapid rectilinear lens; stop, F/8; one sec- 
ond; Cramer Instantaneous Iso, backed; lens pointed 
slightly toward the light which came from one side. 
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“A Birch-Lined Path”; page 82; May, 2 p.m.; bright 
light, general illumination of subject being good; 
pocket-camera; stop, F/8; 1/10 second; Ansco Speedex 
film. 

“Pines and Sunshine’; page 84; Bronx Park, New 
York City; August morning; very good light; single- 
achromatic lens; stop, F/11; Ingento, series A color- 
screen; one second; Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 

“In Wintry Mantle”; page 85; February, shortly 
past noon; soft, diffused light; single achromatic lens; 
stop, F/22 ; 14 second; Cramer Instantaneous Iso. 

“Outposts of the Woodland”; page 86; May; bright 
sunshine; 214 x 314 pocket-camera; rapid rectilinear 
lens; stop, F/8; 1/50 second; Ansco Speedex film. 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


Upon examining and comparing the pictures of the 
three prize-winners in the May competition (Miscel- 
laneous Subjects)—pages 89, 90 and 91—the critical 
reader may be confronted with a condition similar in 
kind, if not in degree, to the one experienced by the three 
members that compose the PHoro-Era jury, and that 
is to decide definitely the order of merit. The half- 
tone-reproductions are really excellent, except that the 
one of John Dove’s “A Rainy Day” lacks the beautiful 
tonal quality and texture of the original print. In any 
case, the simplicity of the pictorial theme, the tranquil 
beauty and sympathetic treatment, as well as the other 
qualities already mentioned, sufficed to win for the 
print the largest share of the jury’s favor. Data: 
February; cloudy, raining; 5x7 Camera; 12-inch 
Bausch & Lomb single lens; stop, U. S. 8; one second; 
Orthonon; metol-hydro; Angelo Sepia Platinum. 

Novel and striking in design, and vigorous and direct 
in presentation are realities that distinguish Kenneth 
D. Smith’s tour de force; page 90. How superb is the 
contrast between the dark tones of the impetuously 
disappearing waters and the white, foaming masses of 
the impact below! And how tremendously effective 
and imposing would bea greatly enlarged print from the 
original negative! Data; Vermont; April; Premo No. 
12, 2144 x 3144; 31%-inch Goerz Celor; stop, F/8; 1/25 
second; Premo film-pack; tank with pyro; part of 
negative enlarged on Enlarging Cyko Plat. 

For novelty of subject—that is, the group of massive, 
flat-topped crags with their long, broad shadows on 
the glistening snow—Gustav Glueckert’s ‘‘ Winter- 
Evening in the Bad Lands” page 91, is admirable. 
How wonderful and fascinating, in the play of light and 
shadow, is the snow-covered landscape, and what 
admirable judgment the artist has shown in the division 
and arrangement of his material! As a foreground- 
study, too, this scene deserves admiration; and who wil] 
not also commend the artist for his supreme skill in 
technical bravura? Data: Colorado; January, 3.45 
p.M.; Premo camera; rapid rectilinear lens; stop, F/16; 
3-time color-screen; Seed’s Ortho Non-Halation; M. Q. 
developer; enlarged on Enlarging Cyko Plat. 

Those who expect to enter the Outdoor-Genre 
Competition, ending September 30, 1919, will do well to 
study the picture, “* Near the End of the Road” by Paul 
Wierum on page 92. Data: July, 5 p.m.; medium light; 
No. 1 Special Kodak; 31-inch Zeiss Tessar Ic.; stop, 
F/4.5; Kodak film; 1/25 second; tank-developed; 
enlarged on Artura Carbon Black, Rough Buff. 


Beginners’ Competition 


“Wuaran interesting etching!” exclaims the painter 
or architect innocent of photographic knowledge, when 











he beholds George S. Nalle’s unique landscape-compo- 
sition for the first time; page 95. Such a remark should 
be considered a well-deserved compliment—not only 
because of the picture’s singularly close resemblance to 
an etching, but because of its strikingly artistic form of 
pictorial design. One of the obvious features of Mr. 
Nalle’s picture is the way the trees, branches and fore- 
ground unite in encircling the main point of interest— 
the pictorial climax. And this gem of a picture is the 
personal and unaided work of a beginner—an embryonic 
pictorialist! Data: Texas; March; bright sun; Auto- 
Graflex camera; 5-inch Wollensak lens; stop, F/16; 
K 2 color-screen; W & W Panchromatic Plate; pyro; 
Azo print. 

Few juvenile groups of a genre-character have ap- 
peared in this magazine that surpass in spontaneity of 
charm and excellence of performance Charles W. 
Russell’s expressive “‘A Perfect Understanding”; page 
96. Unity of interest and natural facial expression are 
its leading excellences. The light also merits high 
praise; but one wishes that it might have been possible 
to include the boy’s hands in the picture, for physical 
amputation in pictorial representation should be 
avoided, if possible. For the girl to have worn a dress 
of a lighter shade in order to obviate the present strong 
contrast with the white blouse of her companion, would 
be asking too much, as her attributes of brunette 
would seem to justify a low-toned garment. Data: 
April, 4 p.m.; cloudy, dull (this may seem doubtful, 
but it is a fact. The light came from three large 
windows opening to the south. The light was very 
good); 4x 5 R. B. Graflex; 914-inch Velostigmat lens; 
stop, ¥/4.5; 1/10 second; Eastman Speed film; Eastman 
special developer; Velox special developed in M. Q. 


Our Contributing Critics 


THE picture offered this month to our contributing 
critics for consideration is, “Sunlight and Shadow” 
by Charles W. Smith. We wish to call especial att -n- 
tion to the fact that Mr. Smith sent us this picture 
purposely for this department; and that he asks—and 
hopes to receive—the same kindly constructive 
criticism that so many PHoro-Era readers are learning 
to value highly. 


A Plain Sky Not a Bald Sky 


REGARDING the adaptation of landscapes or marines— 
that have what is generally termed a plain sky—to 
pictorial treatment, The Amateur Photographer makes 
the following admirable comment. Skies in which 
there are no definite cloud-forms to be seen are often 
much more suitable for a landscape-composition than 
those which have strongly marked masses of cumulus or 
stratus. The tendency of the latter, even when they are 
in keeping with the landscape, is to be unduly assertive, 
whereas when they are not in keeping, when there is 
about them any suggestion that the sky has been 
printed in, they need no further condemnation. A 
“plain sky” is not a “bald sky.” It must never be a 
mere blank white, nor should it be alike in tone all over. 
In nature, whenever there are not local modifications 
due to individual clouds, the sky at the zenith appears 
much darker than at the horizon. In toning down the 
sky on a print, therefore, the shading should be done 
by keeping the bottom of the print covered, drawing 
down the card from the top edge to the horizon, and 
then’ raising it, moving it up and down in this way, so 
as to get the desired graduation, dark towards the top 
and light as it extends downwards. 
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ON THE GROUND-GLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 





Certain ‘‘Snapped”’ Interiors 


THE promiscuous special writer, who finds employ- 
ment on some daily paper or popular magazine, or is 
independent of either, often makes himself ridiculous 
when he strays into unfamiliar fields. It is then that 
he exposes his ignorance of subjects with which he 
should be conversant. Of course, it is human to err 
and there is scarcely a writer, however great, who can 
be regarded as absolutely faultless. The object of my 
present temporary displeasure is the story-writer who 
breezily refers to the photograph of a certain personage 
as “‘snapped”’ in his home, or of his subject’s study as 
a “snap.” 

Curiously enough, I met one of those loose-leafed 
chroniclers, quite recently, as a member of one of those 
jolly, promiscuous groups of noon-day luncheoners 
that are a daily feature of nearly every hotel-restaurant. 
He was narrating a personal experience in which his 
kodak had figured quite prominently. In fact, he had 
“snapped” this, he had snapped that, and his story 
had become quite snappy! At last, J ventured to ask 
the reckless picture-snapper how he managed to snap 
successfully a group of campers at dusk. He seemed to 
be offended and, snapping his fingers, he replied, ““ Why; 
just like that!” Then I explained to the narrator the 
impossibility of getting a successful picture such as he 
had described. 

“Oh, well; if you want me to be exact, I snapped 
the camera to open the shutter and, after waiting a few 
minutes”—he meant seconds—‘‘I snapped again, clos- 
ing it.” 

** And how about the inside of the log-cabin you say 
you snapped?” 

“That's different... I don’t see why, though I placed 
the kodak on a table, snapped once, waited a few min- 
utes” —I suppose he meant seconds—*‘then snapped 
again. And yet the print was perfectly black, without 
any detail.” 

I hadn’t the least desire to give this stranger a lesson 
in photography; but for a good, clear exposition of the 
term, snapshot, I referred him to Mr. Beardsley’s 
article, in June Puoro-Era. For this hint he thanked 
me and we parted. 


“Things Are Not Always What They Seem”’ 


Miss M., advanced student at the Normal Art 
School, was strolling one early summer morning 
whether July the thirst or the fifth. was all the same to 
her—along the sandy beach of Nahant, portfolio under 
arm and a No. 2 Brownie in hand, in quest of picture- 
material. Soon she noticed a poor woman watching 
her four-year-old baby-boy about to take a refresh- 
ing morning-bath. Unencumbered by any raiment, 
whatsoever—open covenants openly arrived at—the 
youngster was splashing merrily in the gracefully form- 
ing pools of the incoming tide. The young artist no- 
ticed with rapture that the child had a perfect cupid- 
like form—with straight, plump, well-rounded limbs, 
and dimples placed symmetrically here and there. She 
had often drawn from models about that age, but never 
before had she seen so lovely and perfect a specimen of 
childhood. Drawing near, she asked the mother’s 


permission to make a few snapshots of the boy and 
readily obtained it. They led the little fellow to a 
nearby, secluded spot, and soon the artist was at work. 

She first took a rear view, showing beautifully mod- 
eled anatomy; then a side-view revealing a sturdy 
little figure with graceful curves. When she came to 
take a front view, she availed herself of a gracefully 
bending reed-grass which she planted close to one side 
of the cupid-model and arranged to give the proper 
degree of inclination. Satisfied with the composition, 
she held her Brownie close to her waist, as she had 
done when making the other exposures, and made her 
last snapshot of this interesting subject. 

When showing the photo-finished prints to her artist- 
friends, a few days afterwards, Miss M. was accorded 
words of praise from every one. Professor C., how- 
ever, though well pleased with the three pictures, seemed 
a little puzzled at the appearance of the front view of 
the cupid-model. Holding this particular print up for 
the young artist to see, he said, ‘‘What’s this blade of 
grass doing across the child’s abdomen?’’ Miss M., 
being taken by surprise, was a little confused at first, but 
managed to explain that in arranging the pose she had 
but obeyed a maiden’s impulse, her idea being to use 
the reed-grass as a spontaneous and artistic means of 
protection. That the accessory had failed in its mis- 
sion, she added, was probably due to the fact that 
while the completed composition was satisfactory as 
she had viewed it before making the snapshot, in hold- 
ing the camera waist -high—a point about eighteen inches 
lower than her eyes—she had unintentionally changed 
the viewpoint. 





The Heart of the Frenchman 


Ir is sad for Americans to read press-reports of 
certain misunderstandings and even physical conflicts 
that have happened in France between native soldiers 
or citizens and American soldiers. Nevertheless, the 
heart of every true Frenchman beats warmly in view of 
the truly friendly spirit and personal sacrifice on the 
part of the American in France. 

Every letter that we have received from France, 
during the past ten months, shows evidence of gratitude 
and admiration. We have before us a letter received 
from the editor of a French photographic journal. It 
begins as follows: 

“It is with pleasure that I hasten to inform you that 
I have returned to civil life. For four and one-half 
years I have experienced all the phases of this horrible 
war and, principally, in the sorely tried region of Verdun. 
It was there that I learned to know and to appreciate 
and fighting with them—the marvelous and courageous 
soldiers who were our allies—the Americans! Thanks 
to their co-operation and to their heroism we have 
finally obtained a definite victory. There is not a 
French soldier who will not remember this during his 
entire life. After having been brothers in arms, on the 
field of battle, I hope that we shall be equally allied in 
numerous affairs which are coming and which will 
still further tighten the bonds which unite our two 
countries.” 

This is the true spirit that pervades the entire French 
nation. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC THRIFT 











Whoever sends us a letter that we consider of practical 
photo-saving value, will receive from us a three-month 
subscription to Puoto-Era MaGazine. 


Practical Saving-Methods 


Epiror Pnoto-Era MAGAZINE: 


When a glass-measure is used to hold developer it is 
very easy to give it a knock in dim ruby light. Con- 
sequently, the worker who must consider their cost will 
find a welcome substitute in a small enameled or 
“‘granite-ware” cup, obtainable at any store dealing 
in household furnishings, in sizes from one-half to one 
pint. The blue and white finish is more easily seen in 
dim ruby light than the gray ware, though either show 
up better than glass. In winter the cup is especially 
valuable, as the developing solution can be warmed as 
required without danger of cracking the container. 

W. S. Davis. 


Epiror PuHoto-Era MAGAZINE: 


The first tray I bought to develop my films had a 
slight burr in the bottom of it that scratched my films 
badly and virtually ruined them. I removed the burr; 
but in doing so I cracked the enamel and the tray soon 
began to rust, necessitating the purchase of a new one. 
Even the new tray had several burrs in the bottom of 
it. Instead of removing these, I placed a drop of par- 
affin wax on each burr and thus saved the tray and my 
films from damage. 

Hersert Ewacp. 


Epitor oF Puoto-Era MAGAZINE: 


When a lot of contact prints are placed in the print- 
washer, usually some of them are caught over the out- 
let and the result is the darkroom is flooded. The 
remedy is to place a graduate in the print-washer, just 
a little ahead of the outlet, and prints when floating 
around will stick to that and water then can flow un- 
hindered through the outlet. When carrying a Graflex 
around in carrying-case slung over the shoulder, it is 
not long before the strap begins to “‘eat”’ into the 
shoulder. Obtain a piece of felt about twice as wide as 
the strap and a little less than an inch in thickness and 
after making two holes in it, one at both ends, place strap 
through it, and then the strap instead of “eating” into 
the shoulder sinks into the felt and one does not feel 
the weight of the Graflex when carrying it. Also if 
another loop is placed on the case in the middle of back 
and another strap passed through that and around the 
waist, it keeps the camera from swinging from side to 
side when walking. I have employed this method on 
many mountain-trips and it makes carrying a Graflex a 
pleasure. 

Kennetu D. Situ. 


Epiror Puotro-Era MAGAZINE: 


In these days of increased prices of materials of all 
kinds, it may be worth while for photographic workers 


to practice economy with regard to overexposed prints 
which are usually thrown away. Workers who are dis-* 
posed to save such prints will be able to do so by using 
the following method which has been recommended ‘by 
R. Namias. 


Cooking-salt........... 100 grams 
oe, ee . .980 ecm 
Muriatic acid......... . 20 cem 


It is best if the printing has not gone too far and if 
the darkest parts of the prints have not reached a de- 
gree where the gradations are entirely lost. The prints 
should remain in this bath from five to ten minutes. 
They should then be rinsed in running water and 
treated in the toning-and-fixing solution in the usual 
way. 

In the case of the prints that have been greatly over- 
printed, copper sulphate to the amount of 0.5 to 2 
grams should be added to the above-mentioned bath. 
Reduction is the more vigorous or effective the more 
copper sulphate is added. A solution containing copper 
sulphate is quickly exhausted and it will be found 
necessary to strengthen it by the addition of copper 
sulphate. It is to be noted that the reduction becomes 
prominently assertive only with the application of the 
toning-and-fixing solution. In conclusion, it should be 
remembered that the prints, even when they are not 
considerably overprinted, do not acquire the’ tonal 
gradations by this method of reduction which they 
would possess if printed correctly in the usual way. 


Joun M. STEVENS. 


Black Finish for Metal Plateholders 


Tue following method to renovate metal-slides 
which have become scratched or rusted through wear 
and tear will be found to give the metal a finish quite 
equal to that of a new article, and infinitely superior to 
an ordinary dead-black paint so often recommended. 

P. F. in The Amateur Photographer goes on to say that 
he first cleans the slide with medium sandpaper to 
remove the old enamel and then finishes it off with a 
fine emery-cloth. Taking a clean, soft brush—an 
artist’s flat hog-hair will do—he coats the slide with a 
very thin film of ordinary Brunswick black. The coat 
should be as even as possible, and should look like a 
thin gold-colored varnish. It is then placed on one 
side to get tacky; but not dry. In the meantime he 
wraps a piece of rag around the end of an iron-rod, ties 
it on with string, and dips it into the paraffin-can. 

Holding the slide in the left hand, he lights the oiled 
rag and smokes the metal thoroughly by allowing the 
tip of the flames to blow across its surface. Two or 
three applications may be necessary, as the metal must 
not get hotter than the fingers can hold, and the smok- 
ing should be continued till the surface shows a fine 
matte even black. This operation is best carried out 
beneath a chimney-place, as the powers that be will 
have something to say about the smoke! The super- 
fluous soot is then removed by a polishing-action with a 
tuft of cotton, and the metal will be found to have a 
hard, nearly matte, black finish, just what is required. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES 








H. B.—The advantage claimed for the blue 
nitrogen-filled lamp in printing is that the 
light seems to have greater actinic power than the 
regular mazda lamp. How much more power the 
nitrogen lamp has over the other is a debated 
question, particularly, when such lamps are used in the 
average small printing-machine. It is usually best to 
use ground-glass in the printing-machine as it diffuses 
the light evenly over the picture-space and also dims 
the filaments of the lamp so that they are not likely 
to make an impression on the sensitive paper. About 
a 60-candle-power light is sufficient for the average 
printing-box; but there are so many different types 
of lamps used to-day that in our opinion it would be 
better for you to call at some large photo-dealers and 
make a careful inspection of the various types of 
printing-machines now on the market. After asking 
all manner of questions and inspecting the machines 
personally, you would be in an excellent position to 
know what would fill your requirements. 

J. H.—With regard to a formula to make 
fabric fire-proof, we give you the following from 
E. J. Wall’s “Dictionary of Photography”: prepare 
following: water, two ounces; sal-ammoniac, 150 
grains; boracic-acid, 60 grains; borax, 30 grains. 
The article to be fire-proofed is boiled in this for about 
a quarter of an hour; wrung out and dried. Another 
formula is: water, two ounces; alum, one dram; am- 
monium-phosphate, one dram; borax, two drams. 

A third formula is: water, two ounces; ammonium 
or soda sulphate (glauber salt), one-quarter ounce; 
boracic-acid, 30 grains; borax, 30 grains. The first 
formula is probably the best. 

A. W.I.—The uneven tone in your sepia prints 
is possibly due not to uneven toning but to 
improper fixing. If prints lie together in the fixing- 
bath, and are not properly separated and thoroughly 
fixed, the uneven action will not show up until the 
prints are in the toning-bath, and then irregularities 
of tone may occur. 

I. C. V.—The cause of blistering is very apt 
to be old or weak fixing-bath—though too abrupt 
changes in the temperature of solutions may also be 
responsible. When the blisters are only slight, it is usu- 
ally possible to rub them down into contact again when 
the print is nearly dry. This should be done by cover- 
ing the print with a piece of smooth paper and rub- 
bing with the finger-tip. 

L. W. B.—The mottled condition of the sky in 
your plates is probably due to failure to rock 
the tray sufficiently during development. When 
this is not done the solution acts unevenly, and such a 
condition as you describe is the result. 

B. F. B.—There is hardly a better surface on 
which to trim prints than the film-side of an 
old glass-negative. It does not dull the knife as 
quickly as the plain glass, yet it gives a smooth, firm 
resistance. A sharp knife, a transparent square and an 
old negative make an excellent substitute for a more 
elaborate trimming-board. 

D. M. D.—It is true that extreme wide-angle 
lenses seem to distort the image. However, this 
is in reality not true, for a wide-angle picture held at the 
same distance from the eye that the plate was from 


the lens when the view was taken will look correct in 
perspective. Since it is not pleasant to view a print at 
only four or five inches from one’s nose, it is wiser to 
select a lens of a more-reasonable focal length. 

J. W. F.—It is entirely possible to make ani- 
mals take their own pictures. One method is to 
secure the camera firmly and focus sharply on some 
definite spot—as the base of a tree. When everything 
is in readiness, fasten a piece of meat or other bait to 
a strong cord and place it where you wish the animal 
to be. By means of screw-eyes or other device the string 
can be carried to the camera and so arranged that a 
pull on the string will release the shutter. 

C. M. B.—Frilling of films is exceedingly 
unusual as a rule, except in the case of a few brands 
which are quite thin. Most of our American films are 
backed with an unsensitized coating, which does much 
to prevent frilling and curling. The use of a fresh acid- 
alum fixing-bath ought to prevent frilling in the 
wash-water. If not, a hardener, such as formalin, may 
be employed at any stage of the work, even after de- 
velopment and previous to fixing, if that seems neces- 
sary. The solution should contain 1 ounce of formalin 
to 20 ounces of water, in which the film should be im- 
mersed 15 minutes. Be sure that the solution is dis- 
tinctly alkaline, as neutral and alkaline solutions have 
very little hardening-effect. Of course, you doubtless 
realize that a chrome-alum fixing-bath has greater 
hardening-properties than one containing ordinary 
alum. Probably, also, you know of the various hypo- 
eliminators by means of which long washing in warm 
water may be avoided. Of them all, potassium per- 
manganate is probably best. 

W. J. W.—Ferricyanide reducer usually causes 
stains on prints, and is generally thought unsuitable 
for this reason. If it must be used, it should be very 
dilute and not allowed to get upon the paper itself, but 
should be applied with a brush to the film-side of the 
print. “The British Journal of Photography Almanac, 
1917,” gives a cyanide reducer for prints on page 438, 
but points out that the solution is very poisonous. The 
formula follows: 


Iodine (10 per cent sol. in 

potass. iodide sol.)........80 minims 6 ¢.c.s. 
Potass. cyanide (10 per cent 

sol. in water)............. 5minims 1 c.¢.s. 
MPN ote nslore eis eve auieopa-eos's lounce 100 c.c.s. 


A. C.0.—The lens should always be parallel 
to the film or plate. A camera-front that is not 
tight is apt to be responsible for a greater or lesser 
amount of distortion. Before purchasing a camera be 
sure to examine carefully that portion of it which holds 
lens and shutter. If it leans forward or backward and 
the right and left sides move easily, so that one part of 
the lens is nearer to the film than the other—do not 
accept the camera. A rigid front is essential to success. 

W. C. K.—Most roll-film and film-packs are 
warranted against deterioration from eight to 
twelve months. The expiration-date is stamped 
plainly on every box, so that with due attention there is 
little danger that you may receive old film. If the film 
is to be used immediately it makes little difference, pro- 
vided the expiration-date has not been passed. 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 





Frederick Frittita has a Thrilling Experience 


OnE of the members of the progressive Photographic 
Guild of Baltimore is Mr. Frederick Frittita who is 
staff-photographer of The Baltimore News. Last May 
Mr. Frittita was a passenger on the S.S. Virginian, which 
caught fire off Smith’s Point in lower Chesapeake Bay 
and became a total wreck. In leaving the burning ship, 
Mr. Frittita carried his traveling-bag and camera: 
Just as he got a place in one of the lifeboats it suddenly 
turned bottom up and precipitated him and the other 
occupants, also traveling-bag and camera, into the 
water. Mr. Frittita could not swim, and for several 
minutes he struggled desperately to remain afloat. 
Just as he was about to give up, an oar floated within 
reach and this enabled him to keep his head above 
water until he was rescued. We regret the loss of 
Mr. Frittita’s photographic outfit; but we are glad, 
indeed, that he suffered no permanently ill effects from 
his trying experience. 


The Bissell College of Photo-Engraving 


Amonc the most lucrative activities in this country, 
at the present time, is that of the photo-engraver. An 
efficient photo-engraver can command a weekly salary 
of $50 to $70, plus bonus and railroad transportation 
for himself, wife and furniture. The demand exceeds 
the supply. We have been permitted to see a copy 
of the correspondence between the proprietor of a photo- 
engraving plant in Lowell, Mass., and the Secretary 
of the Employing Photo-Engravers’ Association of 
America, Cleveland, in which reference is made to the 
technical ability of graduates of the Bissell College 
of Photo-Engraving, at Effingham, Illinois. It appears 
that the training received by students in this depart- 
ment is so thorough, that when they are graduated 
they have no difficulty to find remunerative positions. 
The U. S. Government thinks so highly of the photo- 
engraving department of the Bissell College, that it 
sends disabled soldiers there to learn this important 
and lucrative trade. This, certainly, is a splendid in- 
dorsement. 


Making the Most of Photo-Era 


Epitor Puoto-Era Macazine: I have been a 
reader of your magazine but only a few months and 
have taken to heart most of the articles published. 

I might add that I have been a camera enthusiast for 
a number of years; but have only been bitten hard this 
past winter. Being such an amateur, I always read 
with great interest the criticisms of “Our Contributing 
Crities,”’ also “‘Our Illustrations.”” From the latter, I 
always got some very useful hints in picture-composi- 
tion and processes, which prompted me to adopt some 
system by which I could look up quickly data concern- 
ing some particular subject that I never before have 
attempted. Comparing my system with that of Mr. 
Child, mentioned in the Editorial of the June number, 
I am of the opinion that mine, given below, is the better, 
in that it does not mar my PHoto-Era by cutting it up 
for a scrap-book; neither will I buy a second number. 

Now to the point. I got an old index-book which had 


been lying idle for years and as I come across a subject, 





I index it in this 
book, giving it my own classification—Outdoor-Genre, 
Still-Life, Landscape, et¢., and following with the title 


whether of great or small interest, 


given by the maker, such as “Carlo,” by Wm. E. 
Neuser, in June, is indexed as “Animal-Studies, 
Carlo, June 1919; Page 303” and then I index other 
items from ‘“‘ Answers to Queries,” and “ Photographic 
Thrift,” under titles given in PHoro-Era. 

Now, some people will say that it is a lot of trouble 
for nothing; but if they had photography at heart, they 
would derive the same benefit that I have. It takes 
only a short period of time to index. 

I enclose an envelope which I had printed to suit my 
requirements: it is large enough to hold negatives for 
my three cameras—3'4x5% Graflex, 244x4% 
Kodak and a V. P. Ansco. Each negative is numbered 
and indexed, so again I save a lot of time and trouble 
when looking up any negative. 

I thank Puoro-Era for benefits derived, and wish it 
every success. 

T. S. Gorpon. 


Flashlight Accident 


A PHOTOGRAPHER of Raleigh, N.C., may suffer the 
loss of one eye and his left hand as a result of a bottle 
of flashlight-powder exploding in his hand while he was 
attempting to make a flashlight-picture in one of the 
departments at a tobacco-factory. He was working 
with an electrical apparatus which was used for igniting 
the flashlight-powder. In attempting to pour some of 
the powder from a flask into the firing-tray, a short-circuit 
in the wiring caused a premature spark, which ignited 
the powder in both the tray and in the bottle. 


The Kansas City Camera Club 


Now that the peace-treaty has been signed and a 
very representative group of the membership has 
returned from the army and the various war-activities, 
the Kansas City Camera Club is back in the ring, ready 
for a year of pleasure and profit. A very material 
step forward in its career is the adoption of plans for 
brand-new rooms for the club with the most up-to-date 
equipment. The location will be announced shortly. 
A renewed interest in photography seems to be ev ident, 
and Kansas City is developing pictorialists under the 
patient and intelligent influence of Soft-Focus Sarbent, 
Dr. Cordier and Val Mintun. You will hear from 
Kansas City later in the exhibits! Officers for the year 
1919-1920 are as follows: Dr. R. M. Seibel, president, 
R. L. Welker, vice-president, F. E. Bredouw, sergeant- 
at-arms, and Dr. Maclay Lyon, secretary-treasurer. 


The Next Convention of P. A. of N. E. 


THE next (annual) convention of the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of New England will take place in 
the Auditorium, Springfield, Mass., Sept. 8-11. 
Preparations have been made by the committee for a 
practical and attractive convention, but the program 
is not ready to be announced. However, the photog- 
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raphers throughout New England and beyond its 
confines may rest assured that they will be fully repaid 
for the time, trouble and expense to travel to Springfield 
and partake of the good things that will be provided 
for them. Aside from the serious and educational 
features of the morning and afternoon sessions, there 
will be amusements to satisfy all, including the usual 
banquet and dance, free rides to Riverside Park, out- 
door sports and free organ-concerts in the Auditorium. 
There will also be exhibits by manufacturers and 
dealers. 

The principal officers of the Association are:— 
William H. Manahan, president, Hillsborough Bridge, 
N.H.; Eugene A. Holton, treasurer, Boston; Earl G. 
Mills, secretary, 40 Arcade Bldg., Providence, R.I. 
To the last-named officer should be addressed any 
requests for further information. 


Professional Portraiture 


IN response to many earnest inquiries regarding a 
comprehensive work on professional portraiture, we 
have obtained a supply of C. H. Hewitt’s book, in 
two volumes, the first edition of which was published 
about ten years ago. Each volume, 5 x 7, about 120 
pages, is illustrated and contains a two-page index. 

The object of the book, as modestly stated by the 
author, is an attempt to interest the professional worker 





and to lead him to further study of matters suggested 
here. The book begins with the purely commercial 
side of professional portraiture, the requirements of a 
suitable studio, its arrangement and management. 
The conduct of the business, including the reception 
and treatment of customers, book-keeping, proofs, 
purchase of stock, publicity, show-cases, etc., are 
touched upon, but in a suggestive rather than in a 
dogmatic way, for the author—himself a professional 
portraitist—realizes that a studio-proprietor or home- 
portrait worker must consider the character of his 
public and local conditions. 

There are chapters dealing with the use of acces- 
sories in the studio; posing, lighting and portraying 
the customer; composition and expression, and the 
avoidance of common errors, such as distortion caused 
by inadequate lenses or improper use of apparatus. 
The illustrations, from life and from portraits by fa- 
mous painters, are representative and convincing. In 
spite of the fact that many amateur photographers are 
eager to enter the professional ranks without submit- 
ting to a long course of training—and there are many 
young professionals whose photographic knowledge is 
but superficial or elementary—these two handy vol- 
umes will be of great practical benefit. In any event, 
a perusal of their contents will serve to present ideas to 
the worker that may tend to improve his work, methods 
or business. Price, two volumes $1.50, postpaid. 
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CARINE AND WILL CADBY 





TueERreE has been a controversy in The New Statesman, 
a weekly journal, on those very controversial subjects— 
truth and beauty. It began with a letter from Mr. 
Clutton-Brock, and for several weeks there have been 
replies from sympathizers and non-sympathizers with 
his ideas, and from those who based their arguments 
on quite different foundations, and the old, old question 
arose: what is truth, and what is beauty? And what, 
the reader naturally asks, has this to do with photog- 
raphy? We hasten to tell him the connection is this: 
that there is to be opened shortly a one-man show at 
the Camera Club, and it is to be called “Truth and 
Beauty,” the idea having been given by the Clutton- 
Brock « -orrespondence. 

The photographs exhibited will be plain, direct 
prints, for it is to be an exhibition of pure photography. 
This is the chief thing about it. There will be no in- 
sidious combination-printing, no sly masking, no tricky 
reducing and, above all, no printing-processes that give 
the photographer’s imagination unfair play and latitude. 
And so far as the seductive pencil and brush are con- 
cerned, they will be excluded completely. 

So absolutely straightforward and puritanical is this 
show to be, that only direct prints will be shown, not 
even an enlargement or reduction will be included. It 
is to be the real thing in photography—the truth, and 
for beauty it relies on the subjects. It is the truth 
that must be beautiful. The prints will just be 
duplicates of facts. 

To photographers this must sound rather alarming, 
for we have all seen duplicates of facts. We have been 
shown by our novice-friends shocking travesties of 
nature and human nature, for which the only excuse 
was that to those who saw and photographed them, 
they had the glamor of beauty. But before we judge 
this show in advance, let us reveal by whom it will be 
held. The brave spirit, who in this paradoxical manner 
is looping the photographic loop, is Mr. Ward Muir. 
It was he who has given us this information—in con- 
fidence, at the moment; but by the time this letter 
reaches Puoto-Era, the general photographic public 
will probably know all about it, unless Mr. Muir’s 
courage fails him at the last moment. 

“Truth and Beauty”’ is a challenging title for a show, 
and there is no doubt that it will excite curiosity and 
great interest. We are looking forward to it; for, as the 
Clutton-Brock controversy has proved afresh, no one 
cherishes the same conception of beauty, neither does 
anyone believe in the absolute truthfulness of the 
camera. It is just like Mr. Ward Muir to do the un- 
expected thing in this manner and stir up the rather 
calm photographic pond. 

He is now colleeting fresh material in one of the 
wildest and most picturesque parts of Ireland, and will 
probably arrive home this week laden with negatives 
of beauty and Sinn Fein principles. 

Americans are the most enterprising and go-ahead 
people on the face of the globe. This is a truism that is 
universally acc cepted on this side of the water, and we 
often have the fact illustrated by letters from total 
strangers in the States. They are usually photographic 
letters, very often quite charming letters. But it is the 
indomitable way in which Americans will sit down and 
pen a message destined to travel halfway around the 


sarth, because they are interested in some obscure 
printing-process or wish to possess some particular’ 
photograph that astounds us. The latest example of 


this is contained in a letter just received from Hoboken, 


N.J., evidently from an enthusiast for the male nude in 
photography. He asks if we can supply prints on a 
“‘non-glossy ” finish paper, of men and boys, in the nude, 
ages ranging from fifteen to thirty years. Unfortu- 
nately, we cannot, but this is a detail. The point we 
wish to emphasize is the wonderful head of steam that 
Americans will develop to carry even a small matter 
like this through. 

Mr. William A. Brady, President of the National 
Association of the Motion-Picture Industry of America 
(a long title, but not our invention), has lately arrived 
in Europe. He is to study kinema-conditions in Eng- 
land and France, and the main object of his visit is 
stated to be “‘an international affiliation of the leading 
kinema-organizations of England and France with the 
National Association of America for mutual benefit.” 
What this may lead to we must not prophesy; but it is 
very certain that the branch of photography that is 
most alive and active at the present time is the kinema. 
It has permeated every village, and more—it has at- 
tracted virtually every child in every village, not to 
mention their elders. A view quite new to us was 
presented lately by a little cottage-girl who was help- 
ing weed the garden. She grew restless as it neared 
5.30 p.m., and on inquiry we found that it was her 
evening to visit “The Pictures,” as she called them. 
Going further into the matter, we gleaned that what 
attracted her was the serial story, which ran bit by bit, 
week after week. ‘‘The Moon-Child” was the at- 
tractive title, and our little gardener almost forgot her 
eagerness to be off in telling of the somewhat obvious, 
but quite thrilling adventures of the heroine. It’s the 
story in pictures, easily comprehended, that these 
villagers like. Crude lighting, distorted foreshorten- 
ing of the close-up portraits, the jumping, shivering 
image, none of these things matter to their unso- 
phisticated minds. They are not photographers; 
indeed, most of them probably do not know that 
photography has a hand in their entertainment; they 
laugh at the jokes, cry with the heroine, and shiver at 
the “gory” parts of the entertainment, and are 
zsthetically satisfied. Really, the kinema must have 
an enormous influence on the coming generation, and 
should be used not only for their amusement, but for 
their betterment. 


Mr. Richard Kearton, F.Z.S 


(the well-known pho- 
tographer of wild nature), has been crossing swords with 
g g 


a noted painter on the very ancient subject of the 
artistic status of photographers. It seems that the 
painter objected to a popular photographer calling 
himself an “artist.” But what in the world was the 
popular photographer's motive in running around 
shouting such information just when the noted painter 
was passing? He might be sure that it would annoy 
him. Now, without undue perspicacity we foresee and 
foretell a “Camera vs. Brush”’ battle, widening and 
growing deeper as the summer progresses, and we, dear 
readers, have given you a glimpse of its very beginnings. 
And when you hear echoes of the strife across the waters, 
you, like the writers, will probably wish that the pop- 
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ular photographer had kept his opinions of himself to 
himself, or, at least, not voiced them just when the 
noted painter was passing. Personally, we think that 
the word, “‘artist,’’ needs a fifty-year rest—on ice, so 
to speak—before ever it can regain its proper value. 
We have all debased it, and your correspondents are 
doing so still when they apply it to the gratified village- 
tailor who has neatly mended well-worn war-garments. 
But at present, this seems its only use. 


Evening Twilight-Pictures 


In a recent issue of Kodakery an excellent point is 
made of the pleasure of photography after sundown. 
It sometimes happens, especially when we are away 
from home, that the only time to photograph a par- 
ticular scene, or a special effect in landscape-lighting, 
comes during the evening-twilight—a time of day that 
few of us utilize for picture-making. 

The fact that the sun has set and daylight is depart- 
ing need not bother us; if there is daylight enough to 
make an object visible, there is light enough to impress 
the image of that object on the film. 

When the light is weak we make time-exposures, and 
in so doing we subject the film to the cumulative action 
of light. The effect that the cumulative light produces 
on the film is so much greater than the effect it pro- 
duces on the human eye that when a very weak light 
acts on a film for a long time it will record, not only 
what we can see, but also much that we cannot see in 
our subject. 

Time-exposures, with the camera on a tripod, are 
needed to make iwilight-pictures, and we would suggest 
that stop 4 on rectilinear, or stop F/8 on anastigmat 
lenses be used, and an exposure of 1/5 second be given 
at sunset, and a one-second exposure at fifteen minutes 
after sunset. 

The length of exposure must increase as the twilight 
deepens until, near the close of the twilight-period, the 
exposure needed wi!l be fully ten minutes. 

These suggestions regarding exposure must not be 
considered as rules, for it would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to work out any convenient rule for twilight- 
work, because the length of twilight varies during the 
different months and also at different latitudes. Our 
suggestions regarding exposure are based on practical 
experience. 

It is certain that good results can be obtained in 
twilight-work with considerably longer exposures than 
those we have suggested for later than fifteen minutes 
after sunset. 

When the largest stop is used on single-lens cameras, 
the exposures should be about twice as long as those 
we have mentioned. 


Panoramic Cameras as Supplementary 
Apparatus 


Cameras of the type of the panoram kodak, although 
not at all suitable for ordinary hand-camera work, 
make a very useful addition to the amateur’s equipment 
at times, and enable pictures to be obtained which 
otherwise would be quite out of the question. Anyone 
going for a few days’ holiday to some place where there 
is a likelihood of photographic opportunities, will find 
a panoramic camera an interesting supplementary ap- 
paratus. 

The name need not be taken as indicating that its 
use is limited to panoramas—to wide open stretches of 
country, without anything much to be seen in the fore- 
ground. In fact, such subjects are nearly as disap- 
pointing when made with a panoramic camera as they 








are when made with an ordinary one; and the photog- 
rapher soon learns that he must study his foreground 
quite as much in one case as in the other. 

The panoramic camera, although it will only give 
instantaneous exposures, is not by any means limited 
to hand-camera subjects. The exposure which it gives is 
fairly short, and if there are deep shadows in the fore- 
ground a fully exposed film will only be possible when 
the lighting is very good. 

But if the subject is one which does not contain any 
moving objects, the camera may be put upon a tripod 
and a succession of exposures given to it until we are 
quite sure that it has réceived sufficient. Of course, 
great care must be taken not to move the camera while 
this is being done, as the slightest movement would 
involve a doubling of the image; but, although it 
certainly requires care, it is perfectly possible. 

The writer has panoramic pictures which are ab- 
solutely sharp in every detail, although they have had 
over a dozen exposures. Some of these are groups, for 
which the panoram is often very useful. In such a case, 
the group should be arranged not in a straight line, but 
in a curve, of which the center is the position of the 
camera. 

Interiors are also possible with the panoram, and in 
the case of comparatively small rooms in private houses 
panoramic pictures will often give a much better idea 
than an ordinary photograph. Objects near the camera 
are best removed, and then repeated exposures given 
until their aggregate is sufficient. 

There is one thing that is of supreme importance in 
all panoramic work, and that is to have the camera 
absolutely level. If this is not the case, the horizon- 
line, instead of being straight, will be curved, running 
up or down towards its ends, as the case may be, and 
the whole effect altogether false,—not to say actually 
absurd.—E. N. Home in The Amateur Photographer. 


Focusing With Vest-Pocket Cameras 


At the present time there is a decided tendency upon 
the part of many photographers to use the vest-pocket 
‘amera under conditions where its short focus and large- 
aperture lens may be employed at its fullest advantage 
without recourse to stopping down, says the editor of 
The British Journal. A short experience with these 
instruments will readily prove what a simple matter 
focusing really is. Even when a lens working at F/6 is 
employed, such a camera is practically a fixed-focus 
instrument, as a simple depth of focus calculation will 
readily prove. If a 3-inch lens is employed, working at 
F/6, all objects from about 12 ft. 6 ins. to infinity may 
be assumed to be sharply focused, whereas a very slight 
variation of the focusing-scale will have the effect of 
giving fine definition over nearer and less distant 
objects over a long range. If the focusing-scale is 
accurate, experience has taught us that it is far more 
satisfactory to rely upon this, together with a direct- 
vision view-finder than upon examining the image upon 
the tiny focusing-screen. Much of our own work has 
been done upon roll-film, and we never remember 
feeling the lack of a focusing-screen, nor were the neg- 
atives anything to complain of as regards sharpness. 


A Photographic Voice 
“T ASKED papa to let me go abroad and develop my 
voice.” 
““What did he say?” 
“He said it was overdeveloped now.” 




















RECENT PHOTO-PATENTS 


Reported by NORMAN T. WHITAKER 





Tue following patents are reported exclusively for 
Puoto-Era MaGazine from the patent-law offices of 
Norman T. Whitaker, Whitaker Building, Washington, 
D.C., from whom copies of any one of the patents may 


be obtained by sending fifteen cents in stamps. The 
patents mentioned below were issued from the United 
States Patent Office during the month of May, the last 
issues which have been disclosed to the public. 

Harvey L. Boyer of Philadelphia has been issued 
patent, No. 1,305,585, titled camera. 

A Toy Camera has been patented as No. 1,305,807, 
by Alva L. Kerr of Mount Gilead, Ohio. 

Louis H. Tolhurst of Los Angeles, California, has 
invented a Camera for aircraft, patented as No. 
1,305,841. 

Coloreel Image and Process of Producing the Same, 
patent No. 1,305,962, has been issued to John I. Crab- 
tree of Rochester, N.Y., assignor to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

Joseph Becker of Washington, D.C., was granted 
patent, No. 1,305,984, on Finder for a Photographic 
Camera. 

A Method of Graduating Range-Finders has been 
invented and patented by Frank Twyman of London, 
England, assignor to Adam Hilger, Limited, London, 
England, patent being No. 1,306,320. 

Patent, No. 1,306,958, on Photographic Objective, 
has been issued to Charles W. Frederick and Frank E. 
Ross of Rochester, N.Y., assignors to Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N.Y. 

Willis E. Phillips of Collbran, Colorado, has been 
issued a patent entitled Camera-Attachment. The 
patent is No. 1,307,598. and has been assigned to 
Douglas Henry Saville, Toronto, Canada. 


What Film Does 


In these progressive days, many of us are jarring 
loose from ideas to which we had clung all too long, says 
Studio-Light editorially. We have learned that a thing 
is not good enough so long as there is something better 
—we have come to have convictions and the courage to 
act upon them. 

In photography just now, the one big thing that is 
better is film. Without film the motion-picture 
history of the war would not have been possible, the 
wonderful machine-gun camera could not have been 
used to make expert marksmen of our aviators and the 
automatic cameras with which a battle-area or a large 
city can be photographically mapped in a few hours 
would never have been developed. 

We could mention other unusual accomplishments 
which owe their success to film, but the one big thing 
to the professional photographer is the fact that film 
has broadened his particular field of operations—has 
not only enabled him to do his practical, every-day 
task and do it better, but has made practical many of 
the things that have always been stumbling-blocks to 
the ambitious and progressive workman. 

It is not possible to go ahead so long as we stand still, 
and so far as any really noteworthy progress in the 
manufacture of negative-making material is concerned, 
portrait-photography has been at a standstill for the 
last thirty years or more. 





The greatest real advance of late years has been in 
motion-pictures. You have only to sit through a: 
modern high-grade screen production—to see it with 
the eyes of a student or an artist, seeking inspiration— 
to convince yourself of the fact that it is not the same 
photography that you practice. 

Forget the story, put yourself in the place of the 
motion-picture operator who made those pictures and 
ask yourself if you could duplicate them on plates. 
Some of them—yes, most of them—the unusual ones, 
the ones that strike you as being marvelously clever 
and bold and attractive—no. You couldn’t do it with 
plates—you can do it with film. It’s being done every 
day. 

We said, the greatest advance had been in motion- 
pictures—we meant the greatest advance until the 
introduction of Portrait Film. Portrait photographers 
are doing wonderful things on film. There is more 
variety to their work—to their lighting and posing. 
More realism, because portraits are being made under 
more natural conditions, in the home, and by duplicat- 
ing home-conditions in the studio. 

Those who have been photographed in their own 
homes wonder why home-portraiture was not thought 
of long ago. It was thought of and was practiced, but 
you know with what success. The light was invariably 
so harsh that the home had to be made over into a 
studio. Even with artificial light, contrasts were so 
great that the light had to be greatly diffused. 

You couldn’t explain this to a customer who lives 
in a modern home that is properly lighted. The light 
is only harsh to the photographic material that is not 
capable of recording light of ordinary brilliancy. The 
rays of light penetrate the emulsion of a glass-plate, 
but when they are strong enough to penetrate the glass, 
they immediately run wild. They spread in every 
direction—are reflected back upon the under-side of 
the emulsion, overlap and destroy the records of other 
rays which would otherwise record detail. The result is 
harshness. 

If you do not make home-portraits, don’t blame the 
home—don’t say that the conditions are too difficult— 
use film. It is in the difficult lightings, the unusual 
conditions both in the home and in the studio, that 
film shows its superiority. 

If you think there is nothing new in photography it is 
only because you have exhausted those ideas which 
were based on the necessity to modify ordinarily bril- 
liant light. Throw the screens open, let in the light, 
even sunlight, and you have at hand as many new ef- 
fects as you can conceive. 

There is something new in photography—something 
worth adopting, because its advantages are basic. 
Glass placed limitations on the photographer's work— 
film removes them. 





At the Club’s Annual Show 
Fuzzy (at the club’s annual show)—‘“‘Seems to me 
I’ve seen this ‘Early Spring’ of Fogg’s before.” 
Wuzzy—*Shouldn’t wonder! It’s the same one he 
exhibited a year ago as ‘Late Autumn.’” 
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An American Shutter in England 


Amonc the products that owe their origin to Ameri- 
‘an skill, practicability and excellence of workmanship, 
that are taken up in Great Britain with enthusiasm, is 
the Ilex Shutter manufactured in Rochester, N.Y. 

Not only has this style of photographic shutter many 
admirers in the United States and Canada, but it 
enjoys great favor among professional and amateur 
photographers, of Great Britain, as has been the case 
with every photographic product, appliance and de- 
vice of American origin. 


The Gray Patent Sustained 


Tue validity of the Gray Patent covering Mirror- 
Condensors is sustained, and an injunction recently 
recorded in the U. S. Federal Court restrains infringers 
from further manufacture and sale of such reflectors. 

Mirror Condensors are made only by R. D. Gray 
and sold by the photo-trade under the Parallax Trade 
Mark. 


Four-in-One Folding Photo-Corners 


THERE are many methods and devices to fasten 
photographs, greeting-cards and postcards into albums 
or on mounts. Among the best is the new Four-in-One 
Folding Photo-Corner distributed by the Henry Finch 
Engraving Company, 7 Hudson Street, Boston, Mass. 
It is made in black, white, sepia, biue and gray, is neat- 
looking, durable and backed with very strong glue. 
It is sold in packets of one hundred at ten cents in the 
United States and at fifteen cents in Canada. 


New Bass Catalog and M. P. Supplement 


AMATEUR and professional photographers will be 
much interested in the new catalog and motion-picture 
supplement issued by the Bass Camera Company, 109 
North Dearborn Street, Chic: ago. There are many 
still- and motion-picture equipments listed that will 
appeal to the careful purchaser; and we are assured 
that the Bass policy, “A sale is not a sale until the 
customer is satisfied,” is very much in force. The 
edition of the motion-picture supplement is limited. 
Those who wish to obtain a copy should write without 
delay. 


Elementary Photographic Chemistry 


For a long time there has been an imperative demand 
for a small, compact, authoritative and non-technical 
booklet on photographic chemistry. Amateur and 
professional photographers will find that the booklet 
“Elementary Photographic Chemistry,” issued re- 
cently, free of charge, by the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany, contains a clear, accurate and simple exposition 
of the fundamentals of practical photographic chemis- 
try. Moreover, it includes formule, instructions with 
regard to preparing solutions and simple methods to 
make chemical tests. This booklet performs a laudable 
service in the dissemination of photographic in- 
formation. 


Sample Copies of Photo-Era 


In the past, we have always been glad to send sample 
copies of PHoto-Era in response to requests. To-day, 
conditions over which we have no control, have com- 
pelled us to discontinue this practice. In compliance 
with governmental regulations with regard to paper- 
conservation, we print enough copies of PHoto-Era to 
meet the demands of paid subscribers, photo-dealers, 
advertisers, news-agencies, and no more. 

Requests for sample copies cannot be honored unless 
they are accompanied by twenty cents in stamps. 
Perfect copies of PHoto- Era will be sent promptly, 
postpaid, in response to all such requests. 


Please Write Your Name Legibly 


THE importance of writing one’s name clearly, par- 
ticularly in matters of business, is shown by the fact 
that several governmental departments require abso- 
lutely that the signature to any order, document, 
requisition or communication be typewritten. The 
necessity of this ruling is obvious. 

Pxoto-Era has among its files, awaiting attention, a 
number of letters, orders and photographs, many of 
the latter having been entered in several of our com- 
petitions. Unfortunately, the names of the senders 
are written so hurriedly, or with the intention to pre- 
serve a characteristic signature, as to be entirely illegi- 
ble—except to the signers themselves. 

Moral: be reasonable, when certain of your com- 
munications remain unanswered; or, to ensure atten- 
tion, typewrite your signature! 


Ammonia with Pyro-Soda 


A PHOTOGRAPHER who used an old pyro-soda de- 
veloper found it very slow in action, and the negatives 
finally obtained were thin and lacking in detail. Ac- 
cording to The Amateur Photographer this worker 
added some ammonia to the developer and the results 
were much better. This led him to wonder if there was 
any advantage in always making such an addition. 
The obvious conclusion is that his soda-solution had so 
deteriorated as to have become almost inert: though it 
is difficult to imagine how such a change had arisen, as 
the carbonate is the ingredient least likely to change. 
The carbonate was no longer properly performing its 
function as an accelerator and was allowing the pyro to 
reduce the silver-bromide to the metallic state. By 
adding ammonia he was simply providing another well- 
known accelerator, and one that was formerly very 
popular. If the carbonate of soda is no longer in good 
working-order in the solution, the developer will not 
work properly. If it is the sulphite of soda that has 
lost its efficacy, it will no longer perform its duty of 
keeping the image and the gelatine clean and free of 
undue stain. The whole matter is an object lesson in 
the importance of having some knowledge of the 
purpose of each of the constituents of such a developer. 
Pyro, carbonate, sulphite, and—if present — potas- 
sium bromide, each has its separate function, and the 
failure of any one to do its particular share of the 
work will inevitably affect the results. 
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Pyro Stock-Solutions 


WE all like to try different brands of plates, at least 
until we have settled on two or three brands best suited 
to our needs. Also it is conceded to be good advice to 
use the developer recommended by the plate-maker. 
To follow this advice it would be necessary, in the case 
of pyro developer, to make up several different sets of 
stock-solutions. Each manufacturer gives different 
proportions, whereas, one set of stock-solutions would 
do if we knew just what proportions to use for each 
brand of plates. 

FACTORS 

Multiply each rFactor by number of ounces of 
completed developer wanted. This gives the number 
of drams to take of each stock-solution. Add quantity 
sufficient of water to make up to required amount. 


oS 
° 
te) 


19 min. 





3 “4 aS 
= 3 am 
A-4 drs. 24 15 |.68 |.156| 2 175 
B-8 drs. 21 111 | 51 .23 me 298 
C-8 drs. 15 lll | .48 |.156 | .45 .0875 
Water : ; : . ’ 
QS. ozs 1 oz. 1 oz. | 1 og.| 1 oz.) 1 os. 1 oz. 
Bromide .0175 iin KI .039 
10°; a 0 0 0 gr. ~. 


10% solution Potassium Bromide, 1OMM.=1 gr. KI= 
Potassium Iodide. 

Example:—If 20 ounces of Watkins Thermo Tank 
developer is wanted, take 4 drams A-4, 6 drams B-8, 
9 drams C-8 and 4 grs. or 40 minims Bromide. Add 
water to make 20 ounces. 

The pyro stock-solutions A-4, B-8, and C-8 do this 
by means of multiplying factors, and they give the 
exact proportions for six different developers. There 
is a slight difference in the amount of preservative used 
in Watkins’ and Cramer's which is negligible. 

Any quantity of developer may be made up, to just 
fill tank or tray and no more. 





PYRO 488 


( Sodium Bisulphite. 6.59 grs. 


A-t:¢ Pippe.....:.. 0.5 = See 
| Water....... QS. 1 02. 
B-8 ‘Sodium Sulphite....... . 64 grs. 
| Water.... Q.S. 1 oz. 
C8 Sodium Carbonate . 64 grs. 
ew | WeneP....... Q.S. 1 oz. 


A-4 stock-solution contains 4 grs. Pyro to 1 dr.; B-8 
contains 8 grs. to each dram, the number in each case 
representing the number of grains of salt contained in 
ach dram of stock-solution. This makes it easy to 
figure out the number of grains of developing agent to 
the ounce of water. Q.S.=Quantity sufficient. 





After deciding on the developer best suited to our 
requirements, include on the label of each bottle of 
stock-solution the number of drams and quarter drams 
to take, to make enough developer to fill tank or tray. 


Freperick B. Tayior. 


Sulphide-Toning Modifications 


SoME years ago in our “ Trade-Notes”’ we suggested 
a method to obtain sepia tones by the sulphide-bath’ 
which were colder than those usually produced on 
bromide and gaslight-papers. The results have proved 
so satisfactory in our own work that we are eager that 
our new business-friends should give their attention to 
the method. The only difference in procedure to the 
ordinary bleach and sulphiding is, first of all, to place the 
black prints in a solution of Sodium or Ammonium 
Sulphide, wash, bleach and sulphide as usual. 

For good sepia-tones—without any trace of yellow— 
on gaslight-prints this method is ideal. The fixed and 
washed prints are immersed in the following solution 
for five minutes :— 





Liquid Ammonium Sulphide. ...... 1 oz. 
eae cikiowatae 40 ozs. 
or in Sodium Sulphide 1 oz. Water . 40 ozs. 


Very little change takes place. In this bath a part of the 
silver is converted into sulphide. The prints should be 
well washed and bleached in the usual manner; but 
it will be found that the image will not bleach out so 
completely as usual. When bleached and washed, 
the prints are placed in the sulphide-bath, and washed 
as usual. We prefer the ammonium-sulphide in prefer- 
ence to the sodium-salt owing to its being more stable 
and not so erratic in action. 

Another method to obtain fine tones is to bleach the 
prints in the usual ferricyanide-bromide solution and 
wash well. By putting the prints into a weak developer 
—amidol or M. Q. diluted with about five times its 
bulk of water—the black image reappears and gradually 
gains in strength. By carrying the development at 
this stage to a greater or lesser extent, tones from \, arm- 
brown to brown-black can be obtained. The prints are 
then rinsed, placed in the usual sulphide-solution and 
washed. The principle here is the blending of a black- 
silver image with the usual sulphide-tone image, hence 
the variety of tones obtainable by controlling the 
degree to which the prints are developed after bleach- 
ing.—Rajar Limited. 





Why Prints are Not Returned 


Puoto-Era has a large collection of prints that are 
waiting to be returned to their owners. The reasons 
for this sad state of affairs are as follows: 

First, absence of name and address on the prints of 
sender. 

Second, failure of senders to provide any or sufficient 
postage for their return. 

Third, failure to indicate why they were sent, or, 
rather, no advice has been received by Puoto-Era. 

Fourth, prints that receive Honorable Mention re- 
main the property of PHoro-Era, according to the 
rules which are stated plainly in every issue, together 
with conditions under which they may be returned to 
senders. 

If this meets the eye of those who are in the dark re- 
garding the fate of their prints, will they kindly com- 
municate with the Publisher, and they shall be en- 
lightened promptly. 
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Through a 
Bausch & Jomb Tessar 


IGMAT 


Bausch & Lomb Tessar II B, f.6.3. Cood 
sunlight, stop f 8. One two-hundredth 
of a second. From contact print on 
2% aw 444 negutive. No retouching. 







































E thinks he walks well ! It takes Tessar speed and defini- 
But the fast Anastigmat tion to get every shade of ex- 
—the Bausch & Lomb Tessar pression, the twist of each little 
It B, f. 6.3 or IC, £& 4.5, reg- hair, the poise of a foot, the gesture 
isters the infant unsteadiness, of a hand or finger, the sparkle 
the uncertainty that lasts only of the baby eye—all bluriessly 
days or weeks—and never comes and fully timed. 
again. 












Everybody’s baby is worth all 
Years hence he and his parents that an Anastigmat will get of 
will know anyhow that he must him—yes, they’re worth all that 
have walked that way once. And these marvel Tessars only will 
then come the priceless pictures do. Get one—and get his sum- 
that prove it. mer antics. 


| Bausch £4 [omb Optical ©. 


622 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
NEW YORK *« CHICAGO - SAN FRANCISCO - WASHINGTON 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus 
(Balopticons), Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photo-micrographic Apparatus 
Range-finders and Gun-sights for Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo- 
Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 
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